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very difficult to say anything about 
esident’s condition which has not been 





r 


iT 1S 


the Pr 
ady said a score of times, or anything 
certainly worth saying. But the 
effeet all the recent saying on the public 
mind has been undoubtedly depressing in the 
The doctors are no longer able to 
make head against the rising tide of despon- 
dency either through their bulletins or the in- 
erviews with the reporters. Their present 
position may be summed up by saying that 
they that the President’s chief 
trouble is the feebleness of his digestion, and 
that if they can overcome this, all will go 

But then it cannot be disguised that 


alr 
which is 


of 


extreme. 


hey maintain 


well. 
this is like saying that if they can cure 
him, he will get well. The weakness of 
the stomach is of course part of the general 
weakness. The doctors are suffering, too, 
and doubtless unjustly, in the popular mind 
from their confidence three or four weeks 
The public is disposed to believe that 
because things have not gone as the medical 
men were so confident they would go, they 
must have been mistaken both in their diag- 
nosis and prognosis; but this by no means fol- 
If we try to figure to ourselves in wha 
condition a healthy man would now be who 
was put to bed in the White House on the 3d 
of July and kept there ever since, we shall 
all feel more leniently towards the doctors. 
They are probably not to blame for not having 
carried him to the Soldiers’ Home on the first 
day, for they doubtless believed, with good 
excuse, that he would die on the road; but all 
who have ever observed in war time the influ- 
ence of local air in bringing up or keeping 
down wounded men, must now fecl sadly that 
if he had been taken away from Washington 
at the outset, he might be in a very differ- 
A badly wounded man in a place 
where he has to be protected from malaria by 
doses of quinine, can hardly be expected to 
keep his digestion very long, much less get 
rapidly well of his wounds. 


azo. 


lows 


ent state. 





The public has, as is usual, divided into 
two camps about the prospects of recov- 


ery, under the influence of temperament ; 
the hopeful being fed every day by Dr. 
Bliss, whose conversations seem to indicate 


clearly that he would not have made a 
bad ‘‘ journalist.” The despondent are fed 
by most of the other doctors, who, however, 
have not seen the patient, and therefore have 
to speak more cautiously. Curiously enough, 
too, the occasion has produced a new use for 
the word ‘‘ conservative.” A ‘‘ conservative’ 
bulletin or despatch about the President means 
a careful and slightly despondent account of 
him, and seems to be opposed, in newspaper 
parlance, to a sensational or demagozic ac- 
count of him. 
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The address and resolutions of the Anti- 
Monopoly Conference at Utica were, upon the 


| the feudal ages were petty.” 


whole, moderate and practical. In all popu- 
lar protests against public abuses there is a 
tendency towards extravagance; and the 
greater the abuses the greater is the exaggera- 
tion. The weakness movements 
often a lavish outpouring of indignant but 
and general denunciation, amid which 


of such is 
vague 
details of wrongs and specific measures of re- 
dress are forgotten. The proceedings at Utica 
incur little criticism on this score. The ad- 
dress indeed says that the freight charges of 
the railroads are impositions ‘‘ compared with 
which the tolls exacted by the robber barons of 
It would be just 


6e 


| as well to dispense with such rhetoric as this, 


| tatives of the people. 


| stered up in this forced fashion. 


not for the sake of the carrying companies, but 
in view of its effect upon the public mind. 
The people know very well that, whatever 
their wrong-doing may be, there is no parallel 
between the corporations and the robber 
barons. The railroads do perform a valua- 
ble service, even when they charge too much 
for it—an indispensable service, which must 
be had even at twice the price. The man- 
agement of the carrying business is con- 
ducted accord ng to the forms of law, under 
the sanction of statutes made by the represen- 
Nothing like this could 
be said in behalf of the robber barons. They 
were carriers also, but carriers only of stolen 
goods from the possession of the rightful 
owners to the robbers’ haunts. People are 
naturally suspicious of a case which is bol- 
When they 


| find its advocates making statements which are 
| obviously unwarranted, they are inclined to 
| regard with caution all facts and figures of 


which they have no personal knowledge, but 
which they are obliged to take upon trust. 


The ‘‘ Ponca question,” which at one time 
caused so much heated discussion, has now 
been finally settled strictly in accordance with 
the law passed by Congress in February last, 
were based upon 


the provisions of which 


| recommendations made by President Hayes 


| and the Interior Department. 





The Sioux have 
given their assent to the settlement of that 
part of the Ponca tribe which left the Indian 
Territory two or three years ago, upon lands 
held by the Sioux under the treaty of 1868. 
By far the larger part of the Ponca tribe, more 
than three-fourths of them, declared last win- 
ter their desire to remain in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and they are being provided for there, 
Congress having, in virtual pursuance of 
recommendations submitted by the Interior 
Department three years ago, at last made am- 
ple appropriations for their indemnification 
and settlement. 


The defaleation of Captain Howgate, the 
disbursing officer of the Signal Service Bureau, 
is now thought toamount to $400,000. As the 
amount of last year’s appropriation is about 
$450,000, and hg has been at work only five 
years, he must have made away with about 
one quarter of the money which passed 
through his hands. What he did with it 


} 
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does not yet appear ; nor does it appear how 
he expected to get out of his scrape after the 
first $100,000 had gone, or why he did not run 
away before he was found out, as it is plain 


| that he was not watched or pursued very 


} 
} 
} 


| and subsequently issued a ] 


} 


closely. Nor does it appear how he was able 
each 
year as to the amount of his expenditures, for 
the last 
years, for the mere conduct of the Bureau, the 
amount which was drawn in the first year both 
for equipping and conducting it. His bail has 
been raised to $90,000, which ought to be hard 


sional Committet 


to deceive the Congres 


tour 


he continued to receive during 


to find. 


O’Donovan Rossa held a convention or ‘* Dy 


namite Council” on Sunday in Third avenue, 
roclamation an 
nouncing his intentions with regard to the 
English merchant The 
has decided that inasmuch as ** 


marine convention 
belligerents do 
not usually begin their campai 
the strongest and best fortified places of the 
enemy,” it would be a mistake for ‘‘ the Irish 
people” to begin by blowing up the war ships 
of England ; 
them” to do 
with the work most easy to accomplish, and it 


n by attacking 


nor is it ‘‘at all incumbent upon 


so, for it is just as well to be cin 


will probably only require the destruction of 
“a few hundred English merchant vessels ” to 
give the world the opportunity of enjoying 
‘“*the beneficent sight of all the shipping met 
chants and insurance companies of England 


presenting a petition to Gladstone to 1 
consider the Irish question.” The conven- 


tion therefore kindly warns the public that 
‘after September Ist it will be well for all 
peaceable people to avoid patronizing ships 
that sail under the protection of the English 
flac.” The disposition of a part of the press to 
treat these fulminations of 


jokes or ** 


> a Dis 
8»AOSSA S 


as mere 
scares is very unfortunate, because 
it encourages him and his friends to continue 
them. The joke, too, is of a kind which it is 
very difficult for those who are 

affected by it to understand or apy 
riained fact t 
the 


immediately 
Be. 
hat a 


skirmishing 


yreciate. 
sides this it is a well-asce 


very large proportion of 


fund,” which is to be us 
of the 


country, and also that infernal machines have 


ed in some way in aid 
‘‘Trish cause,” has been raised in this 
already been sent from this country to Eng- 
land. 
quire a much keener sense of humor than most 


Under these circumstances it would re- 


‘circles” can be 


people outside of dynamite 


| expected to possess, to look upon a general 


threat to blow up passenger vessels as merely 
good Anglo-Irish sport. 


The loan market became stringent during the 
week, partly because of the continued heavy 
drain of money into the Treasury for customs 
and internal revenue taxes, partly on account 
of the excess of shipments of currency to 
the West over the receipts from neighboring 
points, and partly because of a manipulation 


| of the market by stock speculators interested 


in lower prices for shares. The result of all 


_ this was that the surplus reserve of the New 


York banks was extinguished. and the banks 
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STls 
The 


ist companic _s 


700 short of a 25 per cent. 


rates on loans made by the 
and other corporate 
and in some 


the Stock Ex 


re murked up to o™ 


to 6 per cent., and at 

wh fancy rates as 1-32@1 
cent. per day were added to the annual rate of 
nf This 


weukened 


sudden change in the loan 


the for 
o that not far from $5,000,000 of for- 


rates forcign ex 


n gold were started from London and Paris 
or New York, 
comes from L 


of Ene!) had advance 


rate to 3 from 


and a good part of that which 
rthe Bank 
d its posted discount 
An- 


market 


midon was sent aft 
ind 
pe r 


t of the 


cent per cent. 


other eff spasm in the loan 
the Treasury to order the pre 
rebate of interest, of the 


which 


was to indu 


payment, without 


registered 5 cent. bonds mature 


October 1. 


per 
The amount of these bonds is not 
far from $30,000,000, and the Treasury, while 
still accumulating a surplus, has now the mo- 
ney on hand to pay every dollar of them. 


The only pressure on the loan market of a 
speculative character comes from the cliques, 
having their headquarters at Chicago, which 
‘*bulling” food 


has 


are engaged in products. 


Their demand for money been large, to 
support the towering speculation in which 
they are engaged and in which they have 
far as 
marking up prices is an element of success. 
The the Stock Exchange has 
been in the opposite direction, and prices 
had a fall—from 1 to 


This bear speculation has forced 


hitherto been successful—at least so 


speculation at 


there have heavy 
17 points 
a general liquidation of ‘‘ bull accounts” in 
stocks, with the result of largely diminishing 
the Stock Exchange demand for money. No 
progress has been made, so far as is known, 
towards a settlement of the trunk-line railroad 
war, but it is intimated that the matter is with- 
in such easy control that one or two men can 
name the time when the war shall end and 
rates be restored, and that they are waiting 
for the uncertainties respecting President Gar- 
field’s life to cease before deciding. Unfor- 
tunately for the country, the condition of the 
President has not been such during the week 
as to encourage strong hopes of his recovery; 
and truth requires it to be said that Wall street 
speculators are now waiting for his death to 
make another move in the great game which 
they are playing at the Stock Exchange. 


The American Bar Association has taken 
up the subject of legal education, and recom- 
mendsa three years’ course of study in all law 
schools, and also that diplomas granted by the 
schools shall entitle the 
to the The first recommendation will 
meet with general approval; with regard to 


holders to admission 
bar. 


the second, there would be no objection to 
giving a diploma this weight if the course 
that the di- 
something. But there 
are many law schools which give diplomas 
after a very brief period of study, and without 
any adequate examination of the student’s 


of study were always such 


ploma really meant 


fitness to receive it. To permit the diplo- 
mas of such institutions to entitle the hold- 
the bar, not only 


lowers the professional standard =but 1s un- 


ers to admission to 


t of 1 per 
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other established 
Most young men preparing for the 


fair to schools of 


tation. 


repu- 


bar are chiefly desirous of getting admitted as 
speedily as possible, and will be likely to select 
schools where diplomas are most easily and 


quickly obtained. The experiment has been 


tried in this and in other States, and it has | 


never worked well. 


Mr. David Dudley Field has been advocat- 
ing the insertion in all treaties of a clause pro- 
viding for international arbitration, which Mr. 
Lane, the Japanese representative, opposed, 
or rather criticised, on the ground that such a 


provision would be inoperative in the case of 


or that between 


then if 


wars as our late one 
But 


good objection to any political or social ar- 


such 
France and Germany. is not a 
rangement that it will not completely accom- 
plish its object. This we have occasion fre- 
those who 

the 
often 


quently to point out to oppose 


competitive examinations on ground 
that 


in passing them, 


will succeed 
that 


could 


incompetent men 


and many a man 


who has 
examination, 
penitentiary. 
if valid 
utility of 
spite of both, criminals abound. 


passed, or good 
has the 


The objection would, in fact, 


pass, a 


afterwards got into 


against anything, lie against the 
for, in 
No agree- 
ment to arbitrate will ever prevent all wars, 


courts and policemen, 


but any honest agreement would prevent some 
wars. This is exactly the way legal penalties 
for crime work. They prevent a great many 
crimes, and a great many they do not prevent; 
but there is nevertheless no doubt of their value. 
Arbitration would probably prevent nearly 
all wars arising out of disputes between two 
independent Powers of equal strength, where 
nothing is involved but a sum of money or a 
point of honor. It probably would not, as 
yet, prevent wars of annexation or wars of in- 
dependence, but these are almost certain to 
rare in the future. It will 
every Power will have seized 
every inch of land to which it lays any kind 
of claim, and before every people with any 
craving for independence will have all the in- 
dependence it cares for. 


be very not be 


long before 


The results of the French elections are all 
but completely known, and they are very im- 
portant. The Monarchists of both varieties 
have lost heavily, in fact so heavily that they 
may be said to have disappeared as a political 
party. Out of 483 members elected, they 
number only 80. The Republicans have gain- 
ed altogether 58 seats. This is not all, how- 
Not only have the Legitimists and 
Bonapartists suffered a crushing defeat, but 
the extreme Radicals have hardly fared any 
better. Of the 403 Republicans thus far 
elected, 344 belong to the moderate wing, 
made up of what is called the ‘* Repub- 
lican Union” and the Left. The ‘Left 
Centre” numbers only 34, and the ‘ Ex- 
treme Left,” led by Clémenceau, only 25, 
or in other words is reduced to nothing- 
ness. This would be crushing for Clémen- 
ceau and his followers if it were not that 
they are able to chuckle over Gambetta’s 
failure also. There is no doubt that he has 
suffered personally a reverse. in 
other words, the elections have revealed_the 


ever. 


severe 
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fact, not that he has no influence or following, 
but that he has not one quarter of the influence 
or following he was thought to have. In the 
Belleville district in Paris, in which he polled 
13,300 votes in 1877, he has this year secured 
only 9,400, and a majority over all of only 
about 20. This would not be so surprising if 
it had been brought about by a gain of strength 
on the part of the Extreme Left, which has 
always been his bitterest enemy; but in Paris 
only 9 Irreconcilables have been returned 
out of 22 candidates, 13 being Republicans 
of various shades of moderation. The same 
result appears all over the country. Both 
the Monarchists and the extreme Radicals 
have been beaten, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
This shows clearly that Gambetta has not 
suffered on account of his ‘‘ opportunism,” 
or, in fact, on account of anything for which 
the Radicals have found fault with him. It is 
almost certainly a rebuke called forth by his 
starring trip to Cahors, by his domination of 
the Ministry on more than one occasion, and, 
more than all, by his attack on the Senate 
when it threw out his serutin de liste, and his 
purpose to punish it by ‘‘revising” it, almost 
within a week after he had held up Ameri- 
cans to admiration for their slowness about 
amending their Constitution. The rebuke is 
made the more pointed by the fact that the 
Cabinet has met with no rebuff, and will go 
into the new Chamber considerably strength 
ened. 


The most striking consequence of the elee 
tions, however, is neither the defeat of the Irre 
concilables, nor the check to Gambetta, nor 
the resuscitation of the Ministry. It lies in the 
fact that now for the first time in French his 
tory the Chamber contains an overwhelming 
majority—a majority so great as to make th 
minority of no account—of members 
are loyal to the republican form of 
ernment, while differing about policy. In 
other words, the French republic has now 
for the first time a loyal, as distinguished 
from a revolutionary, Opposition—an Oppo- 
sition which seeks not to overturn the estab 
lished government, but simply, as in Eng 
land or in this country, to administer it in a 
different way. This is a very great gain—in 
fact probably the greatest step in advance yet 
made in French politics, and made, too, through 
an election of which no one seems to dispute 
the freedom and fairness. The effect of it is 
somewhat marred by the smallness of the 
total vote, but ‘‘ staying away from the polls ” 
is a disease of the Latin countries which only 
time will cure. The abstainers are, however, 
usually that perfectly harmless portion of the 
population to whom government is still some 
thing like the weather, which man must sul 
mit to but cannct control. 


who 


LOV- 


Nothing in the way of imposition has been 
more successful of late years than the English 
agitation for a ‘‘ fair trade,” as it is called, 01 
in other words, for a return to protection 
The effect produced by it on the minds of 
many people in this country as to the failure 
of ‘‘ British free trade” has been and is almost 
ludicrous in iis completeness. The movement 
consists simply of a great noise made by a 
number of people who do not know what they 
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are talking about, and therefore resolutely | 
avoid facts and figures. All they say is that 
the British foreign trade is going to ruin; that 
the poor British workingman has to emigrate 
to avoid starvation. There is not a word of 
truth in this, and yet it is apparently impossible 
to get them to stop and argue. The London 
Economist, which has hitherto treated the agi- | 
tation somewhat too disdainfully, has just 
given it a blow which would be crushing if | 
the agitators were a different kind of people. 
It shows that during the six years ending in 
1880, the cotton, woollen, pig-iron, and coal 
production of Great Britain, increased from | 
five per cent. to fifteen per cent. as compared 
even with the production during the ex- 
ceptionally prosperous six years ending in 
1874; that the British consumption per head 
of cocoa, coffee, sugar, and 
spirits, has (comparing the same years) in- 
creased in a greater or less ratio; that the | 
number of paupers, which in 1869 was 
1,167,888, and in 1874 935,176, was in 1880 
only 901,737; that the deposits in the say- 
ings banks, which in 1869 were only £51,- 
078,000, were in 1880 £77,721,000. Nor 
the British workingman emigrating to avoid 
destitution. The emigration from the United 
Kingdom decreased thirty per cent. in the 
six years ending in 1880, as compared with the 
previous six years. It is in Germany, which | 
has just returned to a high tariff, that the | 


tea, tobacco, 


is 





emigration is reaching enormously increased 
proportions. Moreover, in 1869, the 
value of property in Great Britain assessed for 
the income tax was £434,804,000; in 1874, 
£543,026,000; while in 1879 it was £578,046, - 
O00. 


£TOSS 


If any one supposes, however, that the 
organs in this country which have been trying 
to make much of this ridiculous business, and 
predicting great results from it—the Boston 
Advertiser, for example—will quote these fig- 
ures, he is probably greatly mistaken. 


Somebody who is solicitous about the fair 
fame of the Cornell University ought to do | 
something to prevent the crew which recently | 
went to England from exposing each other, and | 
bringmg furtber disgrace on the college 
on the country. The latest ‘ revelation” 
about the Vienna race is that Shinkel, the 
fainting oarsman, entered into a regular agree- 
ment, before he left the country, with a retail 
liquor dealer, his ‘‘ prospective brother-in-law,” 
and a wholesale liquor-dealer, to ‘ throw ” all 
races 
make a little money ; and it is urged in proof | 
against him, that, though a penniless man, he 
went abroad with $800 in cash and a suit | 
of clothes which he had obtained on credit. | 
It further added, that “incriminating | 
proof” of his mingled treachery and cor- 
ruption was found in his baggage by ‘‘his | 
infuriated associates. Our advice to 
“infuriated associates” and all others con- 
cerned now is to drop the whole matter and 
bury it in’ eternal silence, and let the guilty 
Shinkel go free. Better ten Shinkels should 
escape than that the impression should be well 
established abroad that an American universi- 
ty crew may be a gangof sharpers, who arm 
themselves with oars simply to throw their | 
Victims off their guard, 





and | 


after the first, and thus enable them to | 


1s 


” 


his | 
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The English press has begun to heap a good 
deal of abuse on Parnell and his followers of 
the Land League, in reprobation of their evi- 
dent design of keeping up the anti-English 
agitation. They declare that the passage of 
the Land Bill must be received as full and 
complete satisfaction of all Irish demands, or 
the English people will begin to regret that 
they passed it, and then English hostility to 
Ireland will produce that undescribed and 
perhaps indescribable Irish woe which the 
Spectator frequently threatens as a conse- 


quence of rousing the ‘ Berserker wrath” 
of the Anglo-Saxon towards the Celt. We 
certainly have little sympathy with Mr. 


Parnell or his methods, and think as highly 
any of the Land Bill. It is a 
great act of justice, which may fairly be 
regarded as the crowning glory of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career as a legislator. But it must be 
admitted both by those who admire Mr. Glad- 
stone most, and those who like the Land League 
least, that it comes too late to prove a complete 
measure of conciliation. It has the very seri- 
ous political defect against which Burke so 
solemnly warned the English Government a 
century ago, of looking like a concession made 
by timidity to popular violence. It was not 
framed or even thought of until Ireland was, 
to Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘“ within a 
measurable distance of It was 
preceded, too, by a ‘Coercion Bill,” which, 
however justifiable it may have seemed in 
the of Englishmen and of Irish 
Tory landlords, was condemned as impolitic by 
Irishmen of every other class. It helped to 
revive in the Irish mind, for the benetit of 
lrish agitators, the most odious memories of 
English rule. The fact that Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Gleglstone were good men compared to 
those who formerly used this weapon, made 
no impression on the Irish mind. It is a fixed 
maxim of Irish politics that no Englishman 
means well to Ireland who the 
scene with this in his hand. 


as one 


use 


civil war.” 


eyes 


appears on 


Nothing that we hear from Ireland, there- 
fore, justifies the expectafion that the Land 
Bill’ will act as a political sedative. It will 
undoubtedly improve the condition of the 
peasantry, and this is of itself an immense 
gain, but there is much reason to fear that we 
are about to witness in Ireland a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth of the old saying, that politi- 
cal discontent is never so formidable as when 
the condition of the discontented has begun to 
improve. The Parnellites doubtless have this 
in their mind and are going to profit by it. 
The kind of voter which the Land Bill will 
create in Ireland is almost far 
more hostile to the connection with England 
in its present shape than the present constit- 
uencies are, and there is no likelihood of the 
anti-English agitators’ trade perishing in Ire- 
land until the Irish are allowed 
their own affairs; until, in short, 


certain to be 


to manage 
Fox re- 
commended nearly one hundred years ago, 


as 


Ireland is governed in accordance with Irish 
opinions and even Irish prejudices. 


The French protectionists have not been 
very consistent in their arguments in the de- 


145 


bates on the new general tariff, and the weak 
ness of their position was clearly shown by the 
Liberals, but without 
When the tariff came before the Senate it was 
urged that a for French agricultural 
produce could only be maintained by placing 


changing the result. 
market 
some restrictions on the importation of foreign 


produce; that the ‘discovery of agricultural 
America,” as M. Paris expressed it, had alter 


_ ed the position of the French farmer, and that 


unless something was done to check this for 


| eign competition the French farmer would 








and 
sold 
for a lower price than would remunerate the 
home grower ; that the condition of the farm 
er was bad and was becoming worse. On 
the ether hand, the friends of a liberal com 
French 


to the wheat 


other cereals could be imported and 


soon be driven wall, 


as 


merce alleged that the situation of the 
farmer was due to causcs beyond the control 
of legislation. No country could bear a suc 
the phy} 
caused the misfortunes of the wine producers 


cession of bad harvests ; Toxera had 


and some misery was entailed by the chemical 


preparation of madder, a discovery which put 


; an end to the culture of the madder plant. It 


that the 


had increased, the average yield pet 


was, moreover, shown erain aereage 
nere Was 
larger, and that a beavier and better grain was 


produced ; that so far from being crowded out 
by foreign competition, the crop of TSs0 was 
above the average, and, while it was asserted 
that American wheat could be sold in France 
for fourteen francs per hectolitre, the price of 
wheat at l 


the seaboard remained at 
three francs the hectolitre. 


twenty- 


Notwithstanding these statements, the 
tectionist plea was favored by the farmers, 
and an alliance the 
manufacturers and the farmers to pass a pro- 


pro 


was formed between 
tective tariff, with the expectation, of course, 
that the protection would be equal for both. 
But the result has shown that the manufactur 
ers have obtained the lion’sshare. The greater 
part of agricultural products is still admitted 
free or on payment of very moderate duties, 
On the other hand, the duties on all manu 
factured articles, with the exception of certain 
silks, have been increased by one-fourth when 


compared with duties under the commercial 


treatics, and unless the commercial treaties 
are renewed the increase will be still great 
er. Nor was this result due in any way 


to the soundness of the manufacturers’ 
ments. Before the Senate, th 
turers claimed that they were placed at such a 
disadvantage th: 


arcu- 
iron manufac- 


it the proposed duty of six 
francs per ton would not enable them to com- 
pete successfully with forcign manufaciurers, 
They even went so far as to give figures, which 
were supposed to express accurately the extent 
of this disadvantage. [It cost in France, they 
said, 1o produce one ton of iron, sixty-one 
francs more than in England, sixty-three francs 
more than in Belgium, and seventy-two francs 
more than in Germany. Yet facts were against 
them, for in the period between 1860 and 18890, 
while the commercial treaty was in operation, 
importations of iron remained almost station- 
ary, though the home production enormously 
inereaged, 







































































































UMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC 
| week at Washington has been an even 
inxious one than the last: it has at all 
events been marked by a dead level of despon 


lency, owing both to the President’s continued 





weakness and to the occurrence of new com- 
plications, On the 16th instant his stomach 
began to recover its tone in some slight degree, 
{ since then has been able to receive liquid 
nourishment in quantities varying from day to 
V Phe administration of nutritive injec 
has, however, been constantly kept up, 
nd there is no present intimation that the 
tomach can be exclusivelv relied upon soon. 
rhe pulse went down and the temperature rose 
to normal during the latter part of the week, 
though the febrile rise continues diurnal. On 
Friday the bulletins announced a swelling of the 
parotid @land, which has since then increased 
teadily, notwithstanding all attempts to 
red it, and is now expected to suppurate. 
Wh the septic taint in the blood which 
thi ies will prove serious cannot be dis 
CO 1 till then. Meantime the swelling 
: President great annoyance, though 
ceased to create pain. It prevents the 

o ing of the mouth more than a fraction of | 


in inch, and on Sunday occasioned an attack 


1 vomiting, owing to the accumulation of 
phlegm in the throat consequent upon it. 
Secretary Blaine’s messages to Mr. Lowell, 
ind one in reply toa telegram from the Pope, 
have been noticeably less hopeful than hereto- 
for According to one of the former, sent on 


Monday, the President has, since July 2, fallen 
away in weight from 205 or 210 to 125 or 180 
and ‘‘his failure to gain strength is 
the one feature which gives special uneasiness 
and apprehension.” On the other hand, Dr. 
Hamilton, who was at the outset very reti- 
cent, expresses the belief that his patient will 


recover, 


pounds, 


7 
Pp 


Guiteau manifested some uneasiness on the 
morning of the 17th instant, enough to excite 
the vague suspicions of his watcher, who ac- 
cordingly entered his cell to make an investi- 
£ The prisoner immediately grappled 
with him and endeavored to stab him with a 
knife-like piece of sharpened steel which he 
had got possession of insome way unknown to 
the prison authorities. In the course of the 
scuffle the keeper’s pistol was accidentally 
discharged, and the report brought assistance, 
and Guiteat was reduced to subjection. He 
has since exhibited great contrition for his 
conduct, which is ascribed at the jail to a de- 
sire to persuade people of his insanity. 

The Anti-Monopoly Conference called by 
different trade organizations of this State met 
on Thursday last at Utica, some fifty delegates 
being present. The temporary Chairman, Mr. 
L. E. Chittenden, of this city, made an ad- 
dress in which he spoke of the combination of 
corporations as a national danger, and declared 
the object of the gathering to be an “‘ effort to 
secure in all the districts of our State the nom- 
ination and election to the next Legislature of 

true, unpurchasable men—pledged to 
» and act in the interests of the people,” 
opposed to the newly-arisen power of monopo- 
ly. The way to accomplish this end lay in 

ranization ; he did not care ‘* by what name 
or under what flag” such organization was 
had. General A. 8. Diven was elected perma- 
nent President, with a long list of Vice-Presi- 
dents, and at the afternoon session, besides an 
address from the Chairman, a series of reso- 
lutions were adopted as the platform of the 
Conference. This was in the form of an 
address to the people of the State, reciting 


ration. 


eat 


as 








the grievances of the people against the 
railroads, showing how a monopoly is cre- 
ated ‘‘ by system of taxation, under the 


ruise of tolls or charges for transportation, 
compared with which the tolls exacted by the 
robber barons of the middle ages were petty”; 
laring that each year $3,760,000 are ‘‘ ex- 
rted from the public ” to meet the dividends 
upon 847,000,000 ‘fictitious stock” of the 
New York Central Railroad ; exposing the 
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practice of ‘ discrimination”; and reciting the 
legislative action on the Hepburn Committee’s 
report. The address pronounced against Sena- 
tors McCarthy, Stevens, Halbert, Madden, 
Braman, Rockwell, Sessions, Wagner, Wood- 
in, Robertson, Seebacher, Eidman, Jacobs, 
Birdsall, Fowler, Baker, Loomis, Wendover, 
and Mills, who ‘‘ were usually found voting 
with the corporations and against the public 
Various ‘‘specific results” to 
secured were mentioned as well as a few ‘* gen 
eral principles,” and among the resolutions 
with which the document concluded was one 
disclaiming any intention of making warfar 
upon ‘corporations ag such.” 






interests.” be 


The American Bar Association began its an- 
nual convention at Saratoga on the 17th 
instant with the reading by President Phelps 
of the annual report recounting the principal 
changes in statutory law on points of general 
interest made by the different States and by 
Congress during the year. On Thursday Mr. 


Clarkson N. Potter, subsequently chosen 
President of the Association for 1881-2, de- 
livered an address on Chief Justice Taney. 


After Friday’s session the Association ad 
journed. Among the most important busi- 
ness transacted was the appointment of a 
committee of nine to consider and report upon 
the general question of relief of the appel- 
late courts from the onerous pressure of their 
business. . 

The exhibition of the New England Manu- 
facturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute in Boston 
was opened on Thursday. Governors Long 
of Massachusetts, Plaisted of Maine, Little- 
field of Rhode Island, and Farnham of 
Vermont, and the Mayors of most of the 
prominent New England cities were present. 
Commissioner of Agriculture Loring delivered 
an address, in the course of which he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the protective pol- 
icy of the American Government was so firm- 
ly fixed by the popular voice and legislative 
enactment that ‘* controversy over the general 
principle has virtually ceased.” 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci 
ence began on the 17th instant at Cigcinnati, 
and has lasted through the week. About two 
hundred members were present, and it was cx- 
pected at the outset that not fewer than one 
hundred and fifty essays would be read or sub- 
mitted. 

The Odd Fellows of this State and the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America held their 
annual meetings in this city last week. 

The first meeting of the County Committee 
of the New York County Democracy, as re- 
organized by the Committee of One Hundred, 
was held at Chickering Hall on Friday even- 
ing. Mr. E. Ellery Anderson opened the ses- 
sion with an address in which he gave the his- 
tory of the organization of the committee, and 
urged that no bargain or combination be made 
with any faction whatever for the sake of mere 
temporary advantage. Corporation Counsel 
Whitney was chosen temporary chairman, and 
in returning thanks for the honor expressed 
similar sentiments and read a letter from Mir. 
Abram S. Hewitt, who characterized the 
meeting as ‘‘the culmination of the long and 
patient labors of the Committee of One 
Hlundred, representing the Democratic mass- 
es of the city of New York, to secure 
an organization of the party in which there 
will neither be ‘bosses’ nor serfs,” <A se- 
ries of resolutions in this sense was passed 
and permanent oflicers elected; of these Mr. 
John McKeon was chosen Chairman and Mr. 
C. C. Baldwin Treasurer, and among the Vice- 
Presidents were Messrs. Hewitt, Cooper, Allan 
Campbell, Voorbis, and R. B. Roosevelt. On 
the same evening the Irving Hall faction of 
the party met and adopted an address referring 
to both Tammany and the Committee of One 
Hundred in highly uncomplimentary terms, 
and arranged for primaries of its own. 

The soi-disant Hartmaim returned on the 
17th instant from Hamilton, Ontario, and im- 
mediately announced the fact in a long letter 





to the Herald, in which he discussed his right 
of asylum in the United States with much 
aplomb, and declared that ‘‘ to finally set the 

on at rest” he had ‘‘ determined to come 
forward as I now do, ready to test the matter.” 
[lis letter is supplemented by an interview of 
equal length, in which he says that he intends 
a lecture tour of the States, a statement that is 
naturally taken to explain much. Meantime 
Mr. Wendell Phillips 1 also written to the 
fleraid controverting Mr. Blaine’s seemingly 
unassailable deliverance in the same matter. 
Iie says the State Department can no longer 
remain silent since it has already been com- 
promised by the uncontradicted ‘‘ babble of 
its underlings.” ‘* Of course no one believes,” 
he adds, that Mr. Blaine is about to ‘‘ join in a 
lave hunt more disgraceful than those which 
followed the Fugitive Slave bill of 1850.” 
Why then, he asks, ‘‘allow Europe and two 
or three hundred muddled editors to believe in 
its possibility for the next six months ?” 

On the 15th instant a package was sent to 
Fuller’s Detective Agency, in this city, which, 
being opened, was found to contain a rudely- 
colored landscape, with an unpainted spot in 
the centre in the shape of a grave, on which 
were writien the words, ‘‘ Stewart is buried 
here.” Photographs of the picture were taken 
and sent to different cemeteries, and a part of 
Cypress Hills Cemetery was identified as the 
original. Detective Fuller and a party visited 
it, and discovered that the ground had been re- 
cently disturbed. The owner of the plot is the 
controller of the cemetery, who says he lately 
told his foreman that he should never sell it, 
which statement he regards as ‘‘a sort of 
guarantee that the ground would not be 
disturbed for some time.” He noticed some 
time ago that some pickets were missing 
from the fence near by. On Saturday morn- 
ing, Detective Fuller having notified Judge 
Hilton (who manifests but a slender in- 
terest in the discovery) that he should share 
with no one his possible reward, digging was 
begun and has been carried on since on a large 
scale to the delectation of considerable crowds, 
but with barren results. Detective Fuller’s 
hopes are largely based on his confidence in 
the number 13. Whenever that number has 
appeared in a ease he has ‘secured com- 
plete success.” Ile was born on the 15th of 
the month, his agency was founded on Febru- 
ary 13, the number of his office is 841, which 
figures added together make the mystic num- 
ber, and he has had many similarly striking 
experiences of its mysterious potency. On the 
other hand, Mr. Stewart is said to have cher- 
ished a particular animosity against it, and to 
have regarded it as a “fatal” rather than a 
“lucky” number. Now the details of the 
present discovery swarm with 13s. 

Mr. Coats, of Paisley, Scotland, sent his small 


questi 


pene 
las 


| yacht Madge to this port as part of the freight 


| of the Anchor steamship Devonia. 


His in 
tention was to match her with the New York 


: yachts of her size in a few races, and then take 


! 


her back in the same way. The yacht was, 
however, at once seized by the Custom-house 
authorities, and, being entered on the Deronia’s 
manifest, held subject to duty (in this case 
prohibitory, of course) as ‘‘ wooden ware.” 
On appeal to the Department at Washington 
the vessel was last week ordered admitted as 
an article of merchandise for exhibition, but 


| for which happy thought Mr. Coats would 


have immediately ordered her return. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, by the way, has can- 
celled the contract for furnishing the labor in 
handling goods in the Appraiser’s oflice, and 


| this will hereafter be performed under the Col- 


lector’s direct supervision, which is very grati 


| fying to the men at the public stores. 


The new Cunarder, the Catalonia, broke 
down when six days out from Liverpool on 
her first voyage, her main shaft parting about 
three hundred and seventy-five miles east 
southeast of Cape Spear, N. F. A schooner was 
near her at the time of the accident, and took 
off two of her passengers, of whom there were 
one hundred and twenty in the cabin and two 
hundred in the steerage, and arrived with 
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them at St. Johns, N. F, on the 18th instant. 
When they left her the Catalonia expected to 
meet with head winds and to be compelled to 
return to Liverpool; but she arrived at this port 
Sunday evening after a voyage of but little 
over a “fortnight. 


The bursting of asteam pipe on the Ply- 
mouth Rock on the 17th inst. frightened some 
hundreds of passengers on thcir w ay to Long 
Branch, but seriously hurt no one, and the 
steamer was towed to town by a tug and 
another steamer that luckily happened to be 
in the neighborhood. A special examination 
of the vessel has been ordered by Secretary 
Windom. 

The agreement between the Sioux and those 
of the Poncas wbo wish to return from the 
Indian Territory to their old lands in Dakota, 
was formally ‘signed on Saturday at the 
Indian Office in W ashington. The document 
provides for the cession “by the Sioux of as 
much of their present reservation as may be 
pecessary for the settlement of the portion 
of the Ponca tribe under Standing Bear 
to the extent of as many tracts of 640 acres 
each as there are heads of families and 
male members of age and unmarried. The 


title is in fee simple, not subject to alicna- 
tion, lease, or incumbrance, and the land 
exempt from taxation for twenty years. The 


agreement has yet to be ratifie d by the Sioux 
tribe, but there is no doubt that it will 
be, as twelve chiefs, representing the Ogalla, 
Brulé, and Standing-Rock Sioux, have al- 
ready affixed their names. Secretary Kirk- 
wood reminded Red Cloud that he must be re- 
sponsible for any scarcity of food at the 
agency owing to the presence of more Indians; 
to which the chief replied that he would ‘ kill 
a horse or a dog,” or contrive in some way to 
provide for the new comers. 


New Mexico despatches last week reported 
a sharp conflict between United States troops, 
under Lieutenants Burnett and Valois, and a 
band of Indians who attacked on the 16th 
inst. Mexican ranches near Canada, Alamosa. 
The troops were driven back, but the Indians 
altered their evident design of attacking Cana- 
da and movedaway. According toa despatch 
via San Marcial of the same date, General Hatch 
was to have left Fort Craig on the 17th to take 
command at Canada in person. At Icast 150 
Indians are said to be on the war path in New 
Mexico. Captain Parker, with nineteen men, 
had a fight of an hour and a half with the 
Apaches under Nana on the 12th inst. without 
notable results. 


Captain H. W. Howgate, late disbursing 
officer of the United States Signal Service, 
was arrested last week, charged by General 
Hazen with having embezzled, during his ofli- 
cial term, $40,308.12. The accused was ar- 
raigned before Commissioner Bundy at Wash- 
ington on Thursday and held in $40,000 bail, 
the prosecution declaring that the amount of 
the defalcation would probably be found to 
reach $80,000 on investigation. 


Three of the Cornell crew accuse Shinkel, 
the fourth member, of having sold the recent 
race with the Viennese. 
cable reports, their grounds are chiefly a sud- 
den ‘‘flushness” of the accused after the race. 
Since then it has been reported that there were 
vague suspicions of Shinkel in Ithaca before 
the race. 
other hand, is said to speak of him in high 
terms, and the charge is denounced by his 
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Rilind iniaiins of Connecticut, and reyes 
Seth Ames, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
bench. 

FOREIGN. 


At a large meeting at Belleville on the 16th 
instant M. Gambetta was prevented by the 
hooting and generally unruly conduct of his 
audience from delivering his third and last 
oration of the campaign just closed. Great 
preparations had been made by the Republican 
committee to ensure the success of the occa- 
sion, and a gathering of several thousands as- 
sembled in response to invitation by ticket. The 
Intransigeants, however, had packed enough 
of their followers into the hall to make speak- 
ing impossible, and as soon as M. Gambetta 


| entered he was greeted with a storm of groans 


and hisses, as well as cheers, He made re- 
peated efforts to make himself heard, but failed 
for the first time in his career. After a time 


| he is said to have lost his temper and to have | 


| this manner. 


| ruptions at the meeting, 
| marked: 


exclaimed, ‘‘ You are cowards paid to act in 
You want to stifle discussion 
because you are unable to reply to our argu- 
ments. I shall meet you on Sunday. Justice 
will have its day.” The next day the Radical 
Republican Committee denounced the inter- 
and the Jemps re- 
‘*M. Gambetta could not have a bet- 
ter electoral platform, as he is now the repre- 


sentative of liberty of speech and resistance to | 


revolutionary violence.” 

On Sunday he did meet his opponents, and 
was very nearly worsted by them. He wasa can- 
didate in the two districts of Belleville, in one 


| of which he was elected by a slender major- 


| ity; 
| Gambetta having a majority over 





| 
| 


According to the | 


Every one who knows him, on the | 


friends as scandalous and utterly unsubstan- | 


tial. 
General Leslie Combs, of Lexington, Ken- 


tucky, best known, perhaps, as an ardent | 
| Moderate Republicans, 14; Independent Dem- 
but possessed of a very creditable military 


Whig politician and supporter of Henry Clay, 


record, died on Monday, at the advanced age 
¥ eighty-eight eee us. The death of Frederick 

unn, at Washington, Conn., last week 
mnoald also be chronicled. Mr. Gunn had 
made a recognized reputation as a teacher 
and as an anti-slavery advocate. Among other 
deaths during the week were those of ex-Chief 


| ed. 


doubtful, 
his op- 


the other is at this writing 


ponent, but not a majority of the pollif blanks | 


are to be counted as ballots. In 1877 Ite polled 
about 13,300 votes against 9,400 this year, Cle- 
menceau, Gambetta’s former intim: ite, and pre- 
sent rival in popular influence, declares in La 
Justice that the result has put an end to ‘‘the 
policy of expedients, delay, and occult influ- 
ences, aud has mortally wounded M. Gam- 
betta.” The République Francaise, according to 
Paris despatches, admits the loss of its chief's 
prestige. Le Solei! says: 
is not terrible, but only humiliating. It 


capricious making and unmaking of cabinets.” 

The elections generally resulted in an over- 
whelming R epublic an triumph. Out of 
483 members are elected, there being a neces- 
sity for a second ballot in 64 instances. Of 
these 483 the Republicans have 403, 


O47, 


| administered in 


| the Hous« refusing to ag 


‘“M. Gambetta’s fall | 


14-7 


Robledo obt: ined two minority seats by a vote 
of 1,450 against 3,000 polled by the Ministerial- 
ists, According to report, the Conservatives 
had arranged for a different result, at least 
in Madrid, two hundred and _ fifty persons 
having been bribed to vote successively 
under false names in every district of the 
capital for the Conservative candidates 
The Governor of the city made a sudden seiz 
ure of the conspirators’ false certificates and 
voting papers, and warrants were issued fo: 
persons of rank as well as others, and two 
hundred arrests made forthwith. The despatch 
which reports this plot declares that ‘the 
fraud was so ably prepared that all the parti 
cipants were brought from the country and 
secreted under the care of the Conservative 
agents.” In these circumstances of cou Ise 
“the press protests absolute ignorance of such 
attempts at fraud.” Indeed, *‘the opposition 
papers of all shades of opinion” just before 
the election were complaining of *‘ Government 
pressure and undue influence,” and Se for Ca 
novas del Castillo only predicted the election of 
fifty Conservatives. 


The British House of Lords accepted the 
amended Land bill on the 16th inst., and it 
received the royal assent on the 22d. 


At the meeting of the Land League last 
week subscriptions of £783 were acknow 
ledged, of which £500 came from Australia, 


an analysis of the 
Reee ipts this year, 
of which £4,800 are from the Jris? 
World ; other American subscriptions, £4,548 ; 
Great Britain, £81; Ireland, These 
figures are impugned by the Jrish World, which 
says it sent £20,000 itself. Mr. Parnell at 
tacked Mr. Forster in the House on the 17th, 
alleging that the Coercion Act had not been 
accordance with Ministerial 
pledges. The debate became general, but was 
brief. On Thursday Mr. Forster replied at 
length, and was followed by Mr. Gladstone, 
ree with Mr, Parnell 
by a vote of 83 to 80. The 7imes regrets the 
Governme nt announcement during the debate 
that the time for releasing the ‘‘ suspects” has 


not yet arrived. Qn .Saturday Mr. Parnell 


On Friday Mr. Forster made 
League’s funds as follows: 
£10,707, 


L162. 


, | moved the release of Davitt, and Sir William 
will lessen his authority, and put an end to the | 


leaving | 


but 80 for the Bonapartists, Legitimists, and | 


Orleanists to divide between them. The total 
Republican gain is 58. The 403 are divided as 
follows: Republican Union, 187; Left, 157; 
Left Centre, 37; Extreme Left, 25. The de- 
feat of the Bonapartists is called ‘‘ the great 
feature of the election.” In Paris one moder- 


| ate, thirteen advanced Republicans, and nine 
s are elected, four second ballots | 


Irreconcilables 
being necessary. Of the old Chamber 303 of 
the Left and 61 of the Right have been return- 
Among them are “Ministers Ferry and 
Cochery, Mgr. Freppel, M. de Choiseul and M. 
de Marcere. M. Keller, the celebrated Cleri- 


cal, was defeated in the Haut-Rhin Depart- | 


ment. M. Clémenceau was successful in Arles 
as wellas in Montmartre. De Cassagnac is 
among the Bonapartists returned. There was 
but one disturbance reported, three persons 
being arrested in Turcoing for breaking win- 
dows. 

In Spain, where the elections were also held 
on Sunday, the Government candidates were 
almost universally successful. The next Cortes 
will probably stand as follows: Liberals, 280; 


ocrats, 9; Radicals, 12; Conservatives, 35— 
the parties represented by Sagasta, Castelar, 


Moret, Zorilla, and Canovas del Castillo, re- 
spectively. The followers of Castclar and 
Moret will support the Libera! Government 
against the Radicals and Conservatives, which 
gives the Sagasta Cabinet a clear majority of 


' 856. Sefiors Canovas del Castillo and Romero y 


| unwise speeches. 
| voted for the motion, 


tations ” 


Harcourt made what is described as one of his 
Only nineteen members 
but the Pall Mall Gazcett 


says, ‘‘The Government could hardly have 
come worse out of a debate.” It is also re 
ported that, though there will be no general 


ivettle, and some 
liberated before 


release, Father Sheehy, Mr. 
six other prisoners will be 
Parliament rises. 

Lord Dufferin has made ‘serious represen 
to the Porte in favor of reforms in 
Armenia, according to an announcement by 
Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons. 


A conference of the Association for the R« 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations 
convened at Cologne on the 16th instant, and 
held daily sessions until Saturday last, when it 
adjourned. The discussed were: 

‘Public International Law,” ‘‘ International 
Commercial Law,” ‘‘ International Maritime 
Law,” ‘‘ Arbitration,” ‘* Disarmament,” and 
soon. ‘‘Assassination” was excluded by reso 
lution from the political category. 

The Grand Council of Zurich having pro- 
hibited the Socialist Congress announced to be 
held there in September, the Socialists have 
issued an address saying they have lots of dy- 
namite, and will begin with Switzerland. 
The ensuing conflagration will ‘‘ burn up the 
world.” 

Petroleum springs have been discovered 
near Hanover, which has created a sensation 
and a hope that Ge ‘rmany will no longer need 
to import this oil. Last year she imported 

703,109 gallons of raw and 64,979,932 gallons 
of refined petroleum from this country. 

An anti-Semitic riot occurred in Stettin last 
week, and forty persons were arrested. The 
damages at the recent outbreak in Schievel- 
bein, Pomerania, will reach 150,000 marks. 


subjects 
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GROUNDLESS FEARS 
Tue precarious condition of President Gar- 
ld during the past few days has again caused | 


i 


k themselves what is likely to hap- 


pen to the commen weal in the event of his 
death W hil ho one can p int out any par- 
ticular harm to material interests as either 
i necessary or a probable consequence of 
ihe fatal termination of his illness, there 
is so general an apprehension of some- 
thing baneful to the body politic that busi 
ness shrinks as before a coming blast, and 
men go to their daily vocations with a vague 

nse of approaching calamity--something 


over and above the sorrow which touches the 


heart—some unexplained fear which beclouds 
the mind and gives a deeper hue to our sym- 
pathy for the suffering chief magistrate. 

Yet Presidents have died in -office before. 
Once this exlamity overtook us in the midst 
of the greatest commotion of the century, 
with a million of men under arms, with a 


publie debt nearly double its present propor 
and with problems of unknown mag 
nitude both political to 
solved in the crucible of universal suffrage. 


tions 
and tinancial, be 
The person who then succeeded to the pow- 
the President was a man of 
temper, 


ers and dutics of 
imperfect education 
reared in the midst of slavery, and though born 


and stubborn 


a freeman, yet born to most of the social disa- 


bilities which appertain to the condition of 


slavery. fe was not destitute of patriot- 
ism, but this phrase, as he understood it, 
meant anything rather than government ac- 


cording to the wishes of the majority consti- 
tutionally expressed. Ile soon found himself 
without a party either in Congress or out of 
it, and his want of training, and the badness 
of his early surroundings, prevented him from 
gaining or creating one. Instead of accepting 
the situation he defiedit. Instead of accom- 
modating himself to facts he threw bimself 
against them, and was ina political sense dash- 
ed in pieces. Ile not only ruined himself but 
all those, f¢ 
Even Mr. Seward, 


beginning of the war with a larger political 


w in number, who adhered to him. 
who entered office at the 


capital than any other man of his time, came 
out with scarcely following. 
Apparently every thing that 
happen a consequence of the President’s 


any personal 


evil could 


ns 


death did happen. The ‘‘ship of state” 
was sailing three years or more in one di- 
rection, while the ‘‘man at the helm” was 
stecring in another direction. In short, the 
worst fears of everybody were more than 
realized. Nevertheless the country prospered 


Andrew Johnson’s ad- 
was under im- 


the whole of 
ministration—even while 
That impeachment trial, by the 


during 
he 
peachment. 
way, Was perhaps as severe a test of our insti- 
tutions as they had ever undergone in time of 
peace. The country prospered through it all, 
and the publie debt was reduced by honest 
payment, although the President recommend- 
cd ina solemn message to Congress that the 
whole of t be repudiated at the end of sixteen 
and one-half years. 

Looking at the past we have no occasion for 
despondeney, even though our worst fears as 
regards President Gartield are realized. There 
is nothing in the present condition of the 
country that can be called critical, as com- 


, 





The 


pared with the situation in 1865. Nor have 
reason to suppose that Mr. Arthur 


Nation. 


we any 
would fail to appreciate the responsibilities of 
his oflice, and the duties he would owe to a 
people so lamentably bereft of the President of 
There 
hend that the confidence necessary to a SUCCESS 


ful administration would be withheld from him 


their choice. is more reason to appre- 


without much reference to his own merits and 
capabilities; in other words, that he would not 
have a fair chance. Ile would enter upon 
his office amidst almost universal regret that 
he there at all. His immediate friends 
would be looked upon by many as a faction, 
seeking to make profit out of a stupendous 
public calamity. ITis would take 
courage from the general grief. The utmost 


was 


enemies 


conservatism on his part would be necessary 
to ward off the most unjust aspersions. Cir- 
cumstances have conspired to put him in a 
hostile attitude towards President Garfield—or 
rather, having put himself in such an attitude, 
circumstances have conspired to put this fact 
in a conspicuous light and to make it more 
irksome for him than for any former Vice- 
President to undertake the of the 
higher office. Ilis pathway would be a thorny 
one at best, and could only be made tolerable 
by keeping himself as nearly within the lines 
marked out by President Garfield as cireum- 


duties 


stances might permit. 

We believe that these facts will have due 
weight ‘with him. He is as different from 
Andrew Johnson in temperament and training 
as the circumstances of the country are differ- 
ent from those of Andrew Johnson’s time. He 
is a man of education as well as of affairs, of 
an amiable and yielding disposition, and hence 
more likely to be impressed with the responsi- 
bilities of his new station, and the fatality 
through which it fell to his lot, than a person 
of narrow mind and headstrong temper would 
be. The duty of the people to him in the 
event of President Gartield’s death will be no 
less imperative and binding than his duty to 
them. He will be entitled to the forbearance 
and confidence due to one who has neither 
sought nor expected the Presidential office, 
but who assumes it in obedience to law and 
uuder very trying circumstances. Mourn as 
all may and must for our elected chief if he be 
lost, the country has still higher claims upon 
us. To see that the republic receives no detri- 
ment is the first laid upon every 
citizen. The sobriety and reason: bleness which 
carried us through the crisis of a disputed 
Presidency will not fail us in the emergency 
now so painfully apprehended. Indeed, there 
would be no occasion for these words but for 
the long, lingering strain upon public feeling 
which has produced a morbid and unwarrant- 
ed apprehension of evils which nobody can 
define, but which manifest themselves in the 
haunts of traffic as well as in the walks of so- 
cial life, and are felt the more keenly, perhaps, 
because they are undefinable. 


command 


ASSASSINATION AND THE RIGHT OF 
ASYLUM, 


Mr. Davip DupLey FIELD moved a resolu- 
tion at the Conference held last week at 
Cologne, providing for the exclusion of 
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| assassination from the eategory of political 


| 





crimes in all extradition treaties, and for the 
denial to assassins of the privilege of asylum. 
The fact that the resolution was carried with 
but little, if any, by 
tion, shows what a deep impression the recent 
attempts on the lives of high political person- 
ages have made even on the minds of the very 


discussion, acclamia- 


reflective class who frequent conferences on 
international law. Mr. Field is further reported 
by the telegraph as having endeavored to sti- 
mulate them into decided measures by mention- 
ing that there was a strong feeling in America 
that ‘‘assassination should be stamped out.” 
In this he is probably correct, but the exist- 
ence of this fecling is quite compatible with 
the existence also of strong disinclination to 
disregard any of the old precautions against 
giving the aid of American law to any sort of 
tyranny or oppression. We must 
sight either of the past or the future of free 


not lose 
government because political assassins happen 
to be just now unusually active, and if Mr. 
Ficld’s resolution is reported correctly the 
members of the Conference seem to have 
done so. 

This will, we think, appear plainly enough 
if we ask ourselves and try to answer the 
question why we refuse to surrender political 
criminals. What is the sentiment which has 
made England and America for ages so re- 
luctant to give up to his own government a 
man who has tried to overturn it? We refuse 
to do so even when we think the attempt un 
justifiable and the government a very good one, 
and the reasons are two in number: the first 
is that we assume that any attempt to overturn 
a government giows out of some sort of 
discontent of the justifiability of which no 
foreigner is competent to judge. Inasmuch 
as if the attempt had succeeded we should 
have acknowledged the rebels to be respecta- 
ble men, and have treated them as the lawful 
rulers of their nation, when the attempt fails 
we infer nothing from the failure except that 
those who made it had not sufficient physical 
force at their command. We do not infer that 
they were in any way morally culpable. The 
morality of their acts, we say, is not our 
affair for the purposes of any official action; 
this must be setUled, for all practical purposes, by 
their own countrymen, who have the materials 
for amoral judgment under their hand. We re- 
fuse, therefore, to treat rebellion as a crime, 
no matter how much atrocity in the way of 
killing and burning may have marked it. We 
have Mégy here among us, who was the prime 
mover in the murder of the Archbishop of Paris 
and others in the Rue de Haxo during the Com- 
mune in 1871. To most Americans in their ca- 
pacity as private citizens, he is a villain who 
ought to have been shot; to American voters, 
he is a runaway politician of whose merits or 
demerits cither in war or peace they have no 
adequate means of forming an opinion. 

The second reason why we refuse to surren- 
der political criminals is that, guilty or inno- 
cent, we fear they will not in their own coun- 
try receive a fair trial. They are, by the very 
fact of being political criminals, enemies 
of the government which puts in motion the 
legal machinery by which they are tried. The 
judges and the bar, if there is a bar, are likely 
to be prejudiced against them. The trial is 
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likely to be hasty, and to be conducted under 
the influence of a foregone conclusion. If 
found guilty they are likely to be punished 
with extraordinary severity, because they 
have not only disturbed the public peace but 
angered men in power and hurt their dignity. 
Now it may be said that assassination is wrong 
under all circumstances, and that the assassin 
is, therefore, an enemy of the human race like 
the pirate, and that nothing can ever justify 
the murder of the chief officer of a govern- 
ment. This is doubtless a safe principle for 
all communities with which international law 
has any concern. The rise of a gloomy despot 
like Tiberius or Caligula, or like the Sultan or 
the Dey of Algiers at the beginning of this 
century, without a conscience and with un- 
limited military force, is not likely, perhaps 
is hardly possible, in the modern civilized 
world. The Emperor Nicholas made the 
nearest approach to it which our age is ever 
likely to see. So that the question whether a 
man whom such a ruler was sending to the 
block or forcing to walk barefooted to Sibe- 
ria because he did not like him, would be 
justified in saving himself and delivering his 
country by murdering the tyrant, is not a 
practical question. We are not likely to be 
ever called on to answer it. We can safely 
say with Mr. Field and the International Con- 
ference, that political as well as other assassi- 
nation is wrong, and ought to be ‘‘ stamped 
out.” But it does not foliow from this that 
we ought to exclude assassination from the 
category of political crimes, or surrender to his 
pursuers every person accused of assassinating 
or attempting to assassinate a ruler. No 
amount of Nihilist or Communist savagery 
should lead us to forget the fundamen 
tal principles of our own jurisprudence. A 
political fugitive is not in our eyes a person 
who has committed a political or other crime. 
He is a person accused of having committed it 
by political enemies. When we agree by treaty 
to surrender non-political criminals, we agree 
to surrender, not guilty persons, but persons 
against whom ai good prima-facie case is 
made out, and what we surrender them for 
is not punishment but trial, and we surrender 
only those who we think, from the nature 
of the accusation against them, and what 
we know of the government of the country 
claiming them, are likely to have a fair trial. 
Now, the reasons drawn from the improb- 
ability of a fair trial even 
for not surrendering persons accused of po- 
litical assassination than for not surrender- 
ing persons accused of other political crimes. 
A person accused of assassination is likely 
to be pursued with tenfold greater virulence 
and unscrupulousness than a person accused 
of rebellion or sedition. He is not sure 
by any means of a fair trial. He is not 
sure even of any trial at all. During the 
past two years thousands of persons have 
been subjected in Russia to horrijle pun- 
ishments not only without trial or inves 
tigation, but often without being made ac- 
quainted with the charge against them. If we 
surrendered an alleged political assassin to the 
Russian Government at this moment we should 
have no guarantee whatever that he would 
have his offence fairly proved against him, or 
that if it were not proved he would be liberat- 


are stronger 


The Nation. 


ed, or indeed that he would ever be heard of 
after he had landed. 

No horror of assassination, and no brutal 
confession of fellows like Hartmann, can 
ever make it safe or sound for us to aid in 
upholding, directly or indirectly, such a sys- 
tem as this. We can never enter into any 
treaty for the 
criminals to a like Impe- 
rial Rome, acknowledges no law but the 
will of the Prince, or gives the force of 
law to whatever the Prince wills. We do 
not allow our citizens, no matter how black 
their offences, to be tried by the Turks, 
Chinese, or Japanese, or any other nation 


indiscriminate surrender of 


Power which, 


which we recognize as in any degree bar- 
barous ; because we think they will not re- 
ceive fair play, or may, if convicted, 
be subjected to cruel and unusual punish- 
ments. We trust civilized Christian nations, 
though they may not possess our jurispru- 
dence, so far as to surrender to them persons 
accused of certain offences, which we recog- 


; nize as mala in se, and which we think will 


| Without 


be duly investigated by the pursuing country 
without passion or prejudice. But we trust 
no nation to investigate political crimes 
passion or prejudice, no matter 
how pure its administration of justice may 
with a despotic 
make an ex- 


be, especially no nation 
government. If we 
ception to this rule in the case of assas- 
sination it ought not to be made in favor of 


are to 


any country the government of which is above 
the law, and which, like Russia or Turkey, is 
ruled by the Prince’s will. Neither our laws 
nor our morality allow us to treat any man 


| as guilty until he has been proved to be so 


under rational rules of evidence. We = sur- 
render criminals, therefore, assassins as well 
as others, for trial, not for punishment sim- 
ply; and we surrender them to judges, not 
We do not give the thief up to 
but to the 
We cannot give even an 


to enemies. 
the whom 
ofiicers of justice. 


man he has robbed, 
assassin up to the man whose life he has at- 
tempted, even if he be a sovereign, let at- 
tempts on the lives of rulers be never so ter- 
We cannot, in short, 
surrender any criminal to any states that are 


rible or so frequent. 


not law-governed, or in which the meanest 


man can be deprived of his life or liberty by 
an executive order. 


NEWSPAPER HOAXES. 


PRACTICAL jokes have seemed for a long time 
to most people to represent an obsolescent if not 
almost extinct formof humor. The art of play- 
ing practical jokes upon or hoaxing your 
friends was for a considerable time in English 
society recognized as an elegant accomplish- 
ment, which greatly added to any one’s social 
attractions, like the knack of writing verses in 
albums, or singing ** second,” or sketching. 
hard for most people to understand nowadays 
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instance, would not have been possible except in 
a society in which a great many people were 
always trying to do what Hook himself was so 
successful at. The great popularity which the 
heroes of Lever’s and Marryat’s novels once en 
joyed can only be explained in the same way. 
They seem now rather noisy and underbred per 
sons, whose idea of wit and humor generally in 
volves an ingredient of brutality and insult. 
Most people regard the change which has come 
over the world in this respect with satisfaction, 
and it is often pointed to as an evidence of our 
superior refinement of manners. How much 
more refined our manners are on the whole than 
our grandfathers’ and grandmothers’ may be 
open to question; but the low estimation in 
which practical jokes and hoaxes are nowa 
days held must, in part at least, be attributed to 


| the decline of mere animal spirits, which is so 


} 





It is | 


i 


how it was that thisform of humor was once so | 


much relished, or how the wags who made a 


habit of resorting to it got through life with- | 
out more serious punishment at the hands of 


their victims than they seem to have received. 
Here and there a positive genius for hoaxing and 
practical joking seems to have been developed, 
and we cannot suppose that this could have been 
the case except in a thoroughly sympathetic at- 
mosphere. The career of Theodore Hook, for 





marked when we contrast the society of to-day 
with that which, roughly speaking, held posses 
sion of the world before the period of railroads 
began. 
Curiously 
though taboved by 
tabooed by society than in the 
has made its 
pected quarter, where it is having new and re- 
markable development. 
opportunity of playing jokes upon and hoaxing 


this 
nowhere more 
United States, 


appearance Again nb ah unex 


enough, however, practice, 


society, and 


Journalism atfords the 


not mere private victims, but the public itself; 
this 
eountry, that any disposition has been shown 
to take advantage of it. In England and 
on the Continent the view taken of journal 
ism makes the systematic hoaxing of the pub 


but it is only recently, and chiefly in 


lic impossible. According to the conservative 
notions prevailing there on the subject, the 
business of a itself 
only with facts and events, and to comment 
upon them. According 
ideas, a newspaper need not confine itself to ac 


newspaper is to concern 
to our more advanced 


tual facts and events, but is required to publish 
anything, froma rumor to an absolute falsehood, 
which, as the matter is generally put, is at the 
time “exciting popular interest.” But as one of 
the chief means of getting up a sudden * excite- 
ment of popular interest” is to be found in the 
machinery of the newspaper itself, it is obvious 
thata wide field is opened both for invention and 
humor as well. In many respects the public form 
humor 
Men 
more credulous than the 


a better sort of victim for this form of 
than private persons could ever have done. 
taken in the mass are 
same men taken separately, and, moreover, the 
tradition that journalism is a serious business, 
of which imposition upon the public cannot be 
treated as 
to the zest of the occupation, as it assures the 
perpetrator of the hoax of a 
dition of mind on the part of his victims, 


a recognized branch, greatly adds 


rece ptive “on- 

In the earliest stage, the newspaper hoax was 
little than 
“‘yvarn,” and was chiefly 


would eall a 
perpetrated in the 
Western press, in a spirit of pleasant and harm- 


more what sailors 


less ruralexaggeration. The habits of such domes- 
tic animals as the dog or cat, or such 
connnon 


wild ones 
as the rattlesnake, were the material, 
and in process of time they have come to be 
generally recognized as such, so that no anec- 
dote relating to them, however 
or curious, is believed by the 
rienced reader. In this early period io which 
we refer it was only at rare intervals and 
at considerable risk to himself that the jour- 
nalist perpetrated hoax®s relating to serious 
The hoax purporting to give an 
account of an Englishmnan’s adventures on a 
railroad journey through the South, in the 


interesting 
really 


expe- 


subjects. 


course of which he was the victim of some 
and witness of numberless other  atroci- 
ties supposed to illustrate the social con- 








dition of t Sont the conductor, among 
other t toppi the train for half an 
h t co:npl proval of the pas- 
( that two of thon might have 
an onportinit, to ficat a duel—lod to a serious 
out] t of ind tion in England, and to the 
elaborate explanatioa in tha United 
ta to thing of a most profound rosult- 
ing conviction in both countries that neither had 
any reals nse of humor. 
Serious matters do, however, present to the 
jouraalistic humorist a much more interesting 


field than that of ordinary anecdote or narrative 
about indifferent matters can ever afford, and 
accordingly within the past few years there has 
disposition to extend it to them. 
international con- 
cerns thy nstoplay quite 
an important part, and internationally it is at its 


been a growing 
Not only in do: 
newspaper hoax now beg 


but in 


nestic 





best, because, as we have said, English and Euro- 
pean newspapers assume that public questions 
will be treated in newspapers seriously, and there 
is nothing so exquisitely ludicrous as to see the 
victim of an elaborate hoax seriously weighing 
and considering it, while those who are in the 
secret are in roars of laughter. Just at present 
nihilism dynamite seein to furnish the best 
materials for jokes of this kind. Sometimes of 
re too transparent to be successful, 


and 
e 
course these a 
but generally 
really true, and this makes the deception or at 
least confusion of the public victim almost cer- 


they contain some facts which are 


tain. The account published by a Western news- 
paper of a visit to a local dynamite brick fac- 
tory, the products of which were to be used 
for the destruction of London, is a recent il- 


lustration of bungling hoaxes of the first class. 
The bricks were to be shipped to England, and 
simultaneously all the Fenians were to cross the 
an and set up brick-yards. They were then 
to take Government contracts at the lowest rates, 
and were to go to work with their bricks upon 
all the public buildings in London. As an in- 
stance of the second kind, who can tell what the 
in the Hartmann case? or the 


basis of fact is 
story of the torpedo ram ? or the plot to blow up 
English r vessels? or to kill “‘ objection- 
able members of the royal family”? or, to return 
to ts, the search for Stewart's 
bones? Of course the public in the long run finds 
it is victimized ; but as long as journal- 
it will continue to offer 
itself as a ready victim. Individuals here and 
there attempt a feeble sort of retaliation by de- 
nouncing newspapers as mere engines for the 
distribution of fiction, and by affecting not to 
what they find in them; but their incre- 
ist as apt to be wrong as their credu- 


passeng 


+ 


domestic subje 
out that 


ism continues to exist, 


believe 
dulity is j 
lity, and as they are dependent upon the press 
Pity 
ir defenceless condition is the only feeling 
al, and pity for tho vic- 
ling rarely shown by its 


for information they are really helpless. 
for th 
to which they can app 
tim of a hoax is a f 
perpetrator. 


THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 


LONDON, August 6, 1881. 

THE last seven months have witnessed the dis- 
appearance from England of a greater number 
of famous names than the seven years that had 
preceded. George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, Lord 
Beaconsfield are now followed by Dean Stanley, 
who, if less great in literature than the two for- 
mer and less known to the whole world than the 
s in English life and English society 
quite as chwacteristic and interesting a figure, 
ely less known and probably as much 
admired on your side the ocean. England is the 
only country in Europe where such a career as 
his is possible—where a man may hold a great 
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ecclesiastical position and yet be regarded by 
inlly as an ecclesiastic, but 
tinguished writer, an active and 
influential man of ad tirs, rmont of social 
life. Bishop Wiiberforce was all these things, but 
an ecclosiastic, 


the nation not spe 
rather asa di 
an ori 
then he was also conspicuousl 7 
with so many clerical traits about him that ho 
was disirusted by a large part of those who 
watched him and admired his gifts, whereas no 
one ever accused Dr. Stanley of being warped 
by his profession. His personal character was 
even more peculiar and unique than his position. 
No one could have found any one else like him, 
or can now imagiue any one likely to arise who 
will recall him, or fill the place which he has left. 
It was rather in the intensity of his nature and 
the nobility of his sentiments than in either the 
compass or the strength of his intellectual facul- 
ties that the charm and the force he exercised 


lay. In some directions he was curiously defi- 
cient. He had no turn for abstract reasoning, 


no liking for metaphysics or any other form of 
speculation. He was equally unfitted for scien- 
tific enquiry, and could scarcely work a sum 
He had absolutely no ear for 


in arithmetic. 








music, and very little perception either of 
color or of scent. He learned foreign lan- 
guages with difficulty and never spoke them 


vell. He was so short-sighted as to be uwuable 
to recognize a faco across the street. He was 
apt to be heedless and inaccurate in details. 
Yet with these shortcomings he was a born 
traveller — went everywhere, saw everything 
and everybody worth seeing—always scized on 
the most characteristic features of a landscape, 
or building, or a person, and described them 
with a freshness and penetration which made 
one feel as if they had never boen described 
before. Of the hundreds who have published 
books on the Desert of Sinai and the Holy Land, 
many of them skilful writers or men of profound 
knowledge, he is the only one who is still read 
and likely to continue to be read, so vivid in 
color, so exquisite in feeling, are the pictures he 
has given. 

The largest and best part of his literary work 
was done in the field of ecclesiastical history, a 
subject naturally congenial to him, and to which 
he was further drawn by the professorship which 
he held for eight or nine years at Oxford. It 
was work which critics of a school like Mr. Free- 
man’s could easily dissect, for, as has boen re- 
marked already, there were many small errors 
scattered through it; and the picturesque method 
of treatment he employed sometimes passed into 
scrappiness. But it had some great and rare 
merits which have not received from pro- 
fessional English critics the whole credit they 
deserved. In all that Dean Stanley wrote there 
appears a certain largeness of view, a sense of 
the unity of history, of the constant relation of 
past and present, of the similarity of human 
nature in one ago and country to human nature 
in another, of the permanently valuable truths 
which history has to teach. Nothing was too 
small to attract him, because he discovered a 
meaning in everything, and he was therefore 
never dull—always lighting up his narrative 
or his reflections by some happy anecdote. 
With this he possessed a very keen eye, a poct- 
ical eye, for human character, and a power 
of sympathy that extended itself even to 
those whose principles and policy he most con- 
demned. Herein he was not singular, for the 
sympathetic style of writing history has become 
fashionable among us. What was remarkable in 
him was that his sympathy did not betray him 
‘into the error of extenuating moral distinc- 


' tions. His charity, wide as it was, never blunted 


the edge of his justice, nor prevented him from 
reprobating the faults of the very personages 
who had touched his heart. There was one sin 


only he had little historical tolerance for: it was 
the sin of intolerance; and one only which ever 
led him to speak severely of any of his contem- 
poraries: that of untruthfulness. 

His fondness for studying human chiractor 
happily coincided with an abundance of dra 
matic feeling to make his pictures of historical 
seenes brilliant and effective. It may indced bo 
maintained that nothing was wanting to mako 
bim a great historian but more leisure and 
specialization. He was throughout life keenly 
interested in every current ecclesiastical ques- 
tion, usually ready to bear a part in discussing 
it, either in the press—for he sometimes wrote 
in the Edinburgh Review, and often sent letters 
to the Times under the signature of ‘ Angli- 
canus”—or in Convocation, where ho had a seat 
during the latter part of his career. These con- 


| stant interruptions not only delayed the progress 


of his studies, but gave to his compositions an air 
of haste, a certain want of system and of finish. 
The habit of rapid writing for magazines or 
other ephemeral purposes is tolling injuriously 
upon all our literary men: it told the more upon 
him because he had also a great deal of rapid 
work to do in the production of sermons; and 
sermon writing breeds a tendency to tho mak- 
ing of rhetorical points, and the subordinating 
of sober enquiry to the enforcement of some 
impressive moral lesson, which affects even 
the wisest and most earnest writers. Yet when 
one considers how much a historian gains, 
not only from an intimate knowledge of his 
own time, but also, and even more largely, 
from playing an active part in the evonts 


of his own time, from swaying opinion by his 


writings and his speeches, from sitting in assem- 
blies and organizing schemes of attack and do- 
fence, one hesitates to wish that Dr. Stanley's 
time had been more exclusively given to quiet his- 
torical investigation. The vividness of his histor- 
ical presentations is in great measure due to the 
sense he constantly carried about with him of 
moving in history and being a part of it. He 
never mounted his pulpit in the Abbey or walked 
into the Jerusalem Chamber when Convocation 
was sitting without feeling that he was doing 
something which might be recorded in the annls 
of the country. Nor was this personal vanity 
or self-importance; he felt just the same about 
other people, and would describe to his friends 
some doing or saying of a contemporary states- 
man or ecclesiastic with the same eagerness, tho 
same sense of its being a fact to be noted and 
remembered, as the rest of us feel about a per- 
sonal anecdote relating to Cromwell or Wash- 
ington. 

His sermons, like nearly all good sermons, will 
be inadequately appreciated by those who read 
them, not only because they were not meant to 
be read, but also because the best of them gained 
so much by his delivery. The present writer 
asked him, not long after he had been promoted 
to the Deanery of Westminster, whether he found 
it easy to make himself heard in the enormous 
nave of the Abbey. His frame, it ought to bo 
stated, was spare as well as small, and his voice 
thin. He answered: “‘ That depends on whether 
I am interested in what Iam preaching. If the 
sermon is on something I care greatly about I 
can fill the nave; otherwise not.” When he had 
got a worthy theme, or one which stimulated his 
own emptions, the power of his voice and man- 
ner was wonderful. His tiny body seemed to 
swell, his chest vibrated as he launched forth 
glowing words. 

In civil politics he was all his life a Liberal, be- 
longing by birth to the Whig aristocracy, and 
disposed on most matters to take rather the 
Whiggish than the Radical view, yet drawn by 
his popular sympathies towards the working 
classes and warmly valued by them. One of his 
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greatest pleasures was to lead parties of them 
round the Abbey on public holidays. However, 
he never took any active part in general politics, 
recerving his strength for those ecciesiastic2] 
questions which seemed to lie more diroctly 
within his province. Here he had two loading 
ideas: one, that the Church of England must a 
all hazards continue to be an Established Church, 
in alliance with the State and recognizing the 
Crown as her head; the other, that she must be a 
comprehensive church, finding room in her bosom 
for every sort or description of Christian, how- 
ever much or however little he believed of the 
commonly accepted dogmas. This latter view 
exposed him to the fire not only of those who, 
like the High Churchmen and the Evangelicals, 
attach the utmost importance to these dogmas, 
but also to that of the opposite party, who hold 
that a man ought not under any circumstances 
to sign formulas or use words which do not ex- 
press his own convictions. Of course Dr. Stanley 
would have greatly preferred that the laws of 
the Church of England should be so relaxed as 
to require little or no assent to any doctrinal 
propositions from her ministers, and he continued 
to hope that this might be ultimately won. But 
he conceived that in the meantime it was a less 
evi! that men should be technically bound by 
subscriptions they objected to than that the Na- 
tional Church should be narrowed by the exclu- 
sion of those whose belief fell short of her dog- 
matic standards. It was remarkable that not only 
did he maintain this unpopular view of his with 
unshaken courage on every occasion, pleading 
the cause of every supposed heretic against hos- 
tile majorities with a complete forgetfulness of 
his own peace and ease, but that no one ever 
thought of accusing him of any selfish or sinis- 
ter motive in the course he took. It was known 
that his own opinions were what nine-tenths of 
the Church of England would call unorthodox. 
But the honesty and uprightness of his character 
were so patent that nobody supposed that this 
fact made any difference, or that it was for the 
sake of keeping his own place that he fought the 
cause of others. 

As ecclesiastical preferment had not corrupted 
him, so neither did the even more dangerous in- 
fluences of royal favor. It says little for human 
nature that so few people should be proof against 
what a philosopher must consider the contempti- 
ble fascinations of a court. His simplicity, his 
elevation of mind, were proof. Not only did he 
never refer to his own relations with the reign- 
ing family by way of boasting, he never seemed 
to be in any way altered thereby; to care a whit 
more for the pomps and vanities of power or 
wealth, a whit less for the friends and the causes 
he had learned to care for in his youth. 

In private life the two main intellectual im- 
pressions one received from him were of an im- 
agination wonderfully active, yet rather active 
than powerful, and of an extraordinary eager- 
ness for knowledge. His delight in visiting « 
new country was like that of an American 
youth landing for the first time in Europe. A 
friend met him just a year ago at a hotel in the 
north of England, and found he was going to 
see the Isle of Man. He had mastered its geo- 
graphy and history, and talked about it and 
what he was to explore there as one might 
talk of Rome or Athens. When anybody told 
him an anecdote his susceptible imagination 
seized upon points which the narrator had never 
noticed, and discovered a whole group of cu- 
rious analogies from other times or countries. 
Whatever you planted in this fertile soil struck 
root and sprouted at once. Morally, he im- 
pressed those who knew him not only by 
his inexhaustible kindness, but by a remark- 
able purity and nobleness of aim. Nothing 
mean or small or selfish seemed to harbor in 
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his mind. You might think him right or 
wrong, but you never doubted that he was 
striving after the truth. He was not merely a 


just man; he loved justice with passion. It was 
because justice, goodness, honor, charity seemed 
to him of such p2:ramountimportance in life that 
he made little of doctrinal diiTerences, having 
perceived that these virtues may exist, and may 
also be found wanting, in every form of creed 
or philosophy. For friendship he had a genius. 
When the Convocation of the Anglican Church 
met at Westminster, it was during many years 
his habit to invite a great number of its leading 
members to the deanery—the very men who had 
been attacking him most hotly in debate, and 
who would go on denouncing his latitudinarian- 
ism till Convocation met again. He delighted to 
move about among them, introducmg opponents 
to one another, just as in all his parties he loved 
to bring the most diverse people together; so that 
some one said the only people you met at the 
deanery besides statesmen and duchesses were 
poor curates and briefless bariisters. His own 
cheerfulness and animation, although to some 
extent revived by his visit to America and the 
reception he met with there,were never the same 
after his wife’s death in 1876. But the sweetness 
of his disposition and his affection for his friends 
knew no diminution, He remembered every- 
thing that concerned them; was always ready 
with sympathy in sorrow or joy; and gave to 
all alike, high or low, famous or unknown, the 
same impression, that his friendship was for 
themselves, and not for any gifts or position or 
worldly advantages they might enjov. The art 
of friendship is the greatest art in life: to enjoy 
his was to be educated in that art. , Ss 


THE LATE FRENCH CHAMBER. 

Paris, August 5, 1551. 
THE Chamber of Deputies, which has just 
ended its session, was elected after the dissolu- 
tion of the 16th of May, 1877, a date which will not 
be forgottenin France fora longtime. It is the 
first time since 1548 that France has had a 
Chamber elected by universal suffrage and with 
a Republican majority ; and it must be re- 
marked that the Chamber of 1845 was constitu- 
ant, as it was assembled after the Revolution of 
1848. The Chamber elected after the 16th of May 
was not constituent ; it as well as the Senate 
had only legislative functions. 

If we look back over the last few years, and 
undertake to describe the work of this first Re- 
publican Chamber, we are somewhat embar- 
rassed. Itwaschosen as a protest of the electors 
against Marshal MacMahon’s decree of dissolu- 
tion ; but it was really chosen without a pro- 
gramme. Its programme, if you like, was 
purely negative. M. Thiers, who was still alive 
at the crisis of the 16th of May, had determined 
that there should be no programme. The Re- 
publican deputies, to the number of 263, who 
formed the majority dismissed by Marsha! 
MacMahon, had not had time to organize them- 
selves. The 363 were a mixed army, which was 
composed of the admirers of M. Thiers, of the 
followers of Gambetta, and of the Radicals who 
clasped hands with the Communists. They all 
fought the battle of the 16th of May together, and 
they won it. They came back to Paris with the 
spirit of the lion seeking whom he may devour. 
They could not get rid of Marshal MacMahon at 
once, as he had only ordered the dissolution with 
the consent of the Senate ; but the new Cabinet 
soon placed him in a situation which was too 
difficult for him, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity of resigning. Gambctta, during the 
electoral campaign, had said that after the 
popular verdict the President would have to 
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“se soumettre ou se démettre.” The President 
did both—he submitted and he resigned. 

The nomination of M. Grévy gave to th 
Chamber the whole weight of the political re 
sponsibility, as he at once took the position of a 
coastitutional President, expressing 
on any question, accepting Ministry after Min 
istry from the hands of the majority. He has 
ever since preserved this position. He is at the 
Elyse very much what King Leopold is at the 
Royal Palace in Brussels : he may have opinions 
in the circle of his friends, but before the country 
he has none, and he stands like an enigmatic 
arbiter. 

What use did the Chamber make of th 
thus placed in its hands? It vented 
wrath against the monarchical deputies ; it ap- 
pointed a Parliamentary committee which re- 
ported on all disputed elections, and 
three members of the new Opposition were mer- 
cilessly invalidated. 
left the Opposition almost h« 
great leader ; it has never been able { 
check on the majority. It was, besides, like all 
beaten armies: there was no union among 
Conservatives ; they accused each other of their 
common defeat. 


LO opinion 


power 


list its 


ninety 


This invalidation en masse 


pless. It had no 


the 


There never was a better opportunity for a 
Republican Chamber; it was in reality 
nipotent as if it 
organize the country on a 
basis, reform everything, 


had been constituent ; it could 
sound Republican 


correct everytaing. 





The presidency of tho Chamber was given to 
Gambetta, a comparatively young man. He 
became the great ruler of opinion: in the 
Chamber he made and unmade Cabinets. His 
will became the will of the majority. If we 
look back, however, on tho last four years we 


cannot find that the Chamber did much positive 
work. The deputies seemed especially busy at 


first in getting rid of all their enemies ; each of 





them had a sort of proscription list : every ad- 
ministration was disembarrassed of all the ene 
even of the doubtful the 

There never had been before such a 


mies, or friends, of 
republic. 
holocaust of functionaries. At one time it was 


thought necessary to prosecute the ministers of 


the 16th of May. <A long inquest was made on 


all the acts of their administration ; but it was 


found, after ali, that they had only committed 
such acts as have always marked electoral cam- 
in itself had 
been legal, and the ministers had not exercised 
on the electoral body an extravagant degree of 
pressure, since, with all the arms which are given 
to the Government in a centralized country, 
they had been signally defeated. 

The Chamber, however, wanted to assert its 
strength, and it soon assumed what will re- 
main in history its chief characteristie—it be 
came violently anti-clerical. 
c’est lennemi,” said Gambetta at Ro 
clericalism became the chief enemy of 
Chamber. It seems extraordinary to a witness 
of events in Franco since 1870 that the Republi- 
ean party should have begun this curious war 
against clericalism, but its younger leaders are 
men imbued with positivist or materialistic 
ideas—doctors, medical men, philosophers. They 
have a curious aversion to the Church, which 
| they look upon as the instinctive and natural 
enemy of all progress. At the same time, they 
dare not make open war on the Christian re- 
ligion ; they know that ideas cannot easily be 
conquered by laws. They must feel that the 
great mass of the French nation cannot in a 
single day be converted to the ideas of the new 
philosophical school ; that the peasant especially 
(and the peasants form the majority of electors) 
living in his village still regards the Church with 
a feeling of reverence, of gratitude, and of awe. 
' The leaders of the movement made a distinction 


paigns in France. The dissolution 


** Le cléricalisme, 
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between 

comm clergy and the congregations. They 
found in the old legislation of France a whole 


arsenal of regulations, which they revived. 


The war against the Jesuits and the congrega- 


tions will remain the chief, I may almost say the 
only, exploit of the Chamber which is now dis 
appearin This war, in its various phases, 


lilled its existence, and gave a certain unity to 
all its efforts. At first the Chamber merely at- 
tempted to deprive the Jesuits and the members 
of all the non-recognized congregations of tHe 
right to open schools. But the opposition of the 
Senate to the famous Article 7 induced the 
Chamber to redouble its hostility to the congre- 
gations; they were not only deprived of the 
richt of teaching, but of the right of existence. 
Whatever may be thought of the rights of the 
state in matters of education, it will never be 
easy to defend the conduct of those who, amid 
the peace of the nineteenth century, began new 
dragonnades and sent soldiers against the con- 
vents. In Paris the forcing of the doors of the 
congregations was done at night, and the pain- 
ful scenes which accompanied these executions 
will not soon be forgotten. 

An impartial observer of facts must acknow- 
ledge, however, that all these acts, being covered 
by the authority of the administrative tribunals, 
sanctioned by old decrees, and supported by the 
Chamber, did not create a profound disturbance 
in the Those who suffered were the 
devout Catholics only and the true Liberals, who 
believe in the power of truth and have a horror 


country. 


of force, The country at large remained indiffe- 
rent ; the peasants saw no change in their vil- 
lages; the Pope, animated by a spirit very 


different from that of Pio Nono, did not incite 
the French clergy to rebellion—on the contrary, 
he attempted to negotiate with the French Gov- 
ernment. He reminded the clergy that the 
Church lives in a higher sphere than govern- 


ments; that monarchies, republics, constitu- 
tional legislation are worldly matters; that 
Coesar must receive what is due to Cesar in 


all times and in all countries. The submissive 
character of the French clergy was well shown, 
and the persecutors of the congregations must 
themselves have been astonished to find how ut- 
terly indifferent the French clergy was in reality 
to merely political questions. Nevertheless, the 
movement which had begun could not be stop- 
ped, and the anti-clerical spirit would be satis- 
fied. The laicisation of all the schools, high and 
low, became one of the objects of the leaders of 
the Chamber. The 
tions had been suppressed by a single decfee ; 


non-recognized congrega- 
the recognized teaching congregations were de 
facto turned out of many places ; the schools of 
Paris, with one or two exceptions, are now all 
iay The Chamber passed a final law 
making primary education gratuitous and obli- 
gatory, and separating primary education from 


schools. 


religious education. 

If we look at the action of the Chamber in all 
other matters, we find but very little. A new 
law on the magistracy was talked of for three 
vears, but this law, which was to take away the 
irremovability of the judges, was not even be- 
gun. The Chamber manifested a great desire to 
take all the railways of France out of the hands 
of private companiés and to turn them over to 
the state; but this plan has now evaporated. 
The Chamber merely ordered the building of 
many sections of railroads by the state. Half 
this network is now finished, and when the whole 
is done nobody knows what will be the fate of 
the lines built by the state. In all likelihood the 
old companies will be obliged to work them. 
The Chamber was unable to finish a single com- 
mercial treaty with Italy or with England, Its 
spirit was somewhat, but not boldly, protective, 
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izion and clericalism, between the and it could never make up its mind with any 


decision on matters connected with trade and 
industry. It was, in short, a defensive Chamber, 
with a negative character. It was elected ag a 
protest, and it had in itself no great elements’ of 
ereation, 
foreign questions, and was found as submissive 
not 


It simply ignored all diplomatic and 


on matters which were domestic as any 


Chamber ever was under the Second Empire. 


PREROGATIVE IN THE LE- 
VANT. 
Carro, Ecypr, July 20, 1881. 
Now that the and the 
systems are beginning to be pretty well aired in 
the United States, it may not be an altogether 
Quixotic attempt to call public attention to the 


situation in which a combination of these two 


CONSULAR 


civil-service ** boss ” 


systems has placed American citizens residing in 
the Levant. ‘To be sure, there are not very 
many of us here, but we are constantly increas- 
Perhaps only fifteen per cent. 
Americans, 
became citizens by serving in the Mediterranean 


ing in number. 
of us are native-born Some of us 
squadron ; some of us by residing for a short 
time in the United States, and not a few of us 
acquired United States protection by hook or by 
crook. As an instance of the hook-or-by-crook 
class, I may mention that several years ago the 
consul in Palestine sold more than three hundred 
United States passports to the highest bidder. 
The prices ranged from $1,000 to 375 apiece. 
The consul in question has since been removed 
from office, but the effects of his misdirected 
for increasing American *‘‘ trade” have 
This is, however, Neben 


zeal 
not yet been effaced. 
sache. The essential fact 
and that the Government of the United States 
has recognized its obligation to govern and pro- 
tect us ; and when any one of our number comes 
into conflict with the authorities the 
United States is obliged to come forward and 
say to the Sultan or to the Khedive: * An ill- 
favored thing, sir, but mineown.” It is not our 
fault, however, that we are so unlovely. The 
fault lies with the civil-service system of the 
United States, and it must be borne in mind 
that the dramatic incidents of our case have no- 
thing whatever to do with those principles in 
accordance with which we have a right to be 


is that we are here, 


local 


governed. 

Although last year ‘‘ substantial justice 
rendered in the trial for murder of Mirzan, a 
naturalized citizen, yet the precedent which that 
case establishes for a United States minister to 
sit alone and without associate or jury to try an 
American citizen for a capital offence, is re- 
garded by all Americans here as an unwarrant- 
able usurpation of executive authority. What 
have we done that we should be liable to be 
tried by a tribunal more arbitrary than that of 
a drum-head court-martial (for there there must 
be at least three judges)? And how is it that 
the decision of an executive oflicer of the Gov- 
ernment, whois merely incidentally clothed with 
judicial authority, can deprive us of rights and 
privileges which those of us who are native-born 
Americans have ever regarded as our sacred 
birthright ¢ The action of the minister in dis- 
regarding the Constitutional provisions for trial 
by jury in capital cases was based upon his de- 
cision that the Constitution not extend 
beyond the geographical limits of the United 
States. It would here be obviously impertinent 
to demonstrate the fallacy of this proposition by 
legal reasoning; but the distance by which Egypt 
is removed from American public opinion, and 
the importance of the principles involved, war- 
rant your correspondent in stating that the 
three leading objections which Mirzan’s counsel 
made to this proposition were neither answered 


, 
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does 
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nor even so much as alluded to by the prosecut- 
ing counsel or by the Ministeriai Judge. These 
objections were : 

First. The Ministerial Court was bound by the 
Constitution, because the treaty-making power 
(the President and two-thirds of the Senate) and 
the legislative power (Congress)—the only raisons 
Wétres of the Ministerial Court—are both abso- 
lutely subordinate to the Constitution which 
created them; and neither of them possesses—nor 
both together—one iota of power that is not ex- 
pressly granted to them by the Constitution. 
The treaty and the act of Congress are the mere 
agents, as it were, of the Constitution, and these 
agents cannot be greater than their principal, 
and they cannot authorize the executive or 
judicial branch of the Government to exercise a 
power which the Constitution itself has 
granted (viz., to try a citizen for a capital 


not 


offence without a jury), and much less can they 
authorize the executive or judiciary departments 
to do that which the Constitution itself has in 
express terms prohibited them from doing. 
(The Fifth Amendment to the Constitution de- 
clares that ‘‘no person shall be held to answer 
for a capital crime, etc., unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury,” ete.) 

Second. All executive and judicial officers of 
the United States are required to take an oath 
to support and obey the Constitution of the 
United States ; and so long as they are acting in 
their official capacities they are not absolved 
from that oath by the mere fact of their hap- 
pening to be outside the geographical limits of 
the United States. 

Third. That if the minister has any judicial 
capacity whatever, it is as a United States 
judge, and the Third Article of the Constitution 
declares that all United States judges sall hold 
their offices during good behavior. That is, that 
they shall be irremovable quamdiu se bene ges- 
and that the President cannot displace 
them as he can the diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States in the Ottoman 
dominions, who are consequently not qualified to 


serif, 


act in a judicial capacity. 

These three objections to the precedent estab 
lished by the Mirzan case have never been 
answered, and, as they apply to the jurisdietion 
of our consular courts not only in the Ottoman 
Empire, but in China, Japan, Siam, and else- 
where, the matter should at an early day be 
urged upon the attention of Congress. Mirzan’s 
death-sentence has been commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, and this sentence he is now under- 
going at Smyrna. The whole matter might be 
brought up again by an application for his re- 
lease on a writ of habeas corpus; but, as he is 
utterly destitute of pecuniary means, the ques- 
tion in his case may be considered as finally set- 
tled. 

One word as to the personnel of our consular 
system. Few persons are aware of the extraor- 
dinary authority vested in American and Euro- 
pean consuls in the Levant. We have in Egypt 
a Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General, who is 
paid a fixed salary by the Government. We 
have besides a Consular Clerk, who #8 likewise 
paid for his services. These two gentlemen re- 
side permanently in Cairo. We have also in 
Egypt a Vice-Consul-General and some dozen 
consular agents, who extend from Alexandria 
and Port Said up to Khartum. None of these 
officials receive any pay whatever from the 
United States. With the exception of one Eng- 
lishman (the Consular Agent at Port Said), these 
gentlemen would all be Ottoman subjects were 
it not for the consular office which they hold 
under the United States Government. Public 
opinion, whether rightly or wrongly it is impos- 
sible to say, has connected the names of several 
of these United States consular agents with 
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some of the most notorious swindling operations 
that have ever been performed even in Egypt. 
These men, as a rule, possess large fortunes ; 
they entertain most hospitably American tour- 
ists on the Nile, and it is always pleasant for the 
eye to rest upon the “stars and stripes” in an 
out-of-the-way “egyptian village ; but would it 
not be well for the United States to remember 
that if services are worth having at all they are 
worth being paid for, and that it damages the pres- 
tige of the United States in the eyes of Euro- 
peans as well as of Turks and Egyptians when 
they see us accepting as a gift consular and even 
diplomatic services which other countries pay for? 
A wealthy Chiote merchant is our consular 
agent in Alexandria. Under the existing sys- 
tem it would be impossible to find a more wor- 
thy incumbent, or one who would be willing to 
spend out of his own pocket some $1,500 per an- 
num solely for the beaux yeux of the United 
States. But it should be remembered that 
Alexandria is now the second port in the Medi- 
terranean, and that consular representation 
there and at Port Said is in the hands of mer- 
chants whose direct interest it is to hinder instead 
of promoting American trade and the introduc- 
tion of our manufactures into Egypt. It would 


perhaps be better if the United States were to | 


do as Switzerland does—make an arrangement 
with England, France, or Germany to take Ame- 
rican citizens under her protection, and abolish 
the United States consular representation here 
altogether ; or else appoint a_ suflicient num- 
ber of consuls and pay them for their services. 
At the present moment, the Consul-General 
being absent, any civil or criminal suit arising 
between Americans in Egypt would be decided 
off-hand by the Vice-Consul-General, a gentle- 
man for whom I have considerable personal es- 
teem, but who, were he not the United States 
Vice-Consul-General, would be an Ottoman sub- 
ject, who has never even visited the United 
States, and who does not pretend to possess any 
knowledge of American law. 

There is another danger into which our consu- 
lar system is likely to lead us, and that is, to in- 


terfere in matters with which we have no con- | 


cern. The higher consular authorities of the 
United States are men who have received favors 
from the ex-Khedive. They have not yet ac- 


cepted the new political situation of Egypt. As | 


I have already indicated in a previous letter, the 
Anglo-French Protectorate in Egypt is a fait 
accompli ; nevertheless, the United States rep- 
resentatives in Egypt never let an occasion go 
by to hamper the action of these two Powers, 
and particularly the action of England. The 
course of the Consul-General and of the Ameri- 
can Judge, who are members of the Judicial Re- 
form Commission, has been persistently to oppose 
the plans of the English delegates, forgetting 
that they were thereby allowing their personal 
feelings to lead them into a course directly op- 
posed to American interests ; for I suppose there 
san be no doubt that it is for our interest to have 


the English language and the English system of | 


law prevail in Egypt as against any other Euro- 
pean language or system of law. Our represen- 
tatives are also apt to forget that England has 
the same interest in Egypt that the United States 
will have in Panama as soon as the canal is cut, 
and that our true policy in Egypt is to recognize 
and support the Anglo-French protectorate 
which now by the consent of Europe exists in 


| 


Egypt, just as we shall expect Europe to recog- 


nize and support our protectorate in the Isthmus 
of Panama when the De Lesseps canal becomes 
a fait accompli. 
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HARPER & BroTHERS will shortly publish the 
‘Franklin Square Song Collection,’ words and 
music, including songs for children. It will 
make a volume about the size of the Mayazine. 
—It may aid in the recovery of Malbone’s 
water-color painting on ivory, known as ‘ The 
Hours,” lately stolen with other paintings from 
the Providence Afhenceum, to refer to the wood- 
engraving made after it in Harper's Monthly 
for November, 1879. Roberts Brothers’ fall 
announcements embrace ‘Stories of Adventure, 
Told by Adventurers,’ collected and edited by 
the Rev. E. E. Hale ; ‘ Around the Hub,’ a boy’s 
book about Boston, by Samuel A. Drake, with 
profuse illustrations ; other children’s books, by 
Louis Rousselot, *‘H. H.,” and ‘Susan Cool- 
idge *; new volumes of poems by D. G, Rossetti 
and Christina G. Rossetti ; ‘ Massachusetts in the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement,’ by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Robinson ; and ‘My First Holiday, or 
Letters Home : Sketches of a Trip to Colorado 
and California,’ by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall.——A 
‘Popular Science Reader,’ “for intermediate 
classes,” prepared by James Monteith and pub- 
lished by A. 8. Barnes & Co., is a curious med- 
ley in prose and verse. It is surprising to find 
among the selections in natural history no ex- 
tract from Darwin.—Parts 15-15 of Prof. 
Ebers’s ‘Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and 
Picturesque,’ conclude the chapters on Cairo, 
add one on the regeneration of Egypt after 
the French conquest, and begin another (now 
timely) on the resurrection of that country’s 
antiquities. The beauty of the illustrations 
will bear mentioning once more. Mr. Mf. D. 
Conway, in a letter from London, reports that 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham will, on his return 
to New York, undertake a Life of the late 
George Ripley.——The twenty-ninth annual re- 
port of the Boston Public Library alludes to the 
urgent need of preparing plans for the new 
building, which must be begun in two years, on 
the site allotted by the State ; shows, in com- 
mon With similar reports, a falling off in the use 
of books ; discusses the question of fiction per se 
and in view of recent reproaches because of in- 
sufficient censorship in the purchase and circula- 
tion of novels, and states that ‘tat least 60 per 
cent. of the circulation of this class is furnished 
from the novels printed within two years.” 
Only one book in twelve thousand was lost dur- 
ing the year, and one book which had been 
“out” for at least twenty-three years was re- 
turned.—Dr. L. Sauveur has compiled a vol- 
ume of fairy-tales, ‘Contes Merveilleux,’ from 
the collections of the Brothers Grimm, Charles 
Perrault, and Xavier Saintine, as a text-book for 
students in his system who need, after practice 
in conversation, to be exercised in narration. 
The print being large and the paper good, this 
volume will be generally welcomed. Dr. Sau- 
veur’s notes at the end are explanatory of shades 
of meaning, of idioms, and of etymologies, 
and add much to the value of the work. 
Christian Kaiser, in Munich, has published the 
first instalment of Professor Sophus Bugge’s 
long-promised ‘Studies on the Origin of the 
Northern Sagas of Gods and Heroes,’ trans- 
lated into German, by arrangement with the 
author, by Dr. Oscar Brenner, of the University 
of Munich. The work, which is to be completed 
in three Heften, will constitute the basis of a dis- 
cussion among nythological students the end and 
result of which cannot be foreseen. A new, 
revised, and largely augmented edition of the 
Swedish ballads published by Geijer and Af- 
zelius in 1814-16 (‘Svenska Folkvisor’) has just 
been brought out in Stockholm in three volumes, 
and will receive a hearty welcome from every 
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lover of ballad literature. It is printed on the 
finest paper, beautiful 
charining frontispiece. The first volume ; 
the text, and contains 56S pages ; 


with borders and a 
ives 
the second is 
devoted to notes and commentaries, and con 
tains 464 pages; and the third 


music, chiefly by L. 


furnishes the 
harmonized Héijer, and 
Mr. R. Bergstrém’s thorough 
scholarship in this field and his remarkable de 
votion are seen in the excellent 
where much has been added to the original edi 


fills 232 pases. 





best notes, 
tion, especially in tracing the history of the 
ballad and its variations, and in pointing out its 
In the 
musical volume not less than sixty melodies have 
been added by Mr. Hoije r, ! 
harmonies for the 


sisters and cousins in other countries. 
who has also written 
new greater part of thos 
found in the original edition. 

—There is little in the Sx 
Serivner’s which has a decided claim upon the 
The 
Harper's are Mr. Rideing’s ** English at the Sea 
side,” Mr. E. H. Ropes’s 
the Thousand Isles,” and Olive Thorne Miller's 
“The Girls’ Sketching Camp” 
substantial account of a 


rs or 


ptember Harp 


reader’s attention. seasonable articles in 


“Summering among 
the last an un 
very substantial inci 
dent in the lives of the fourteen young ladies 
who went picnicking in Maine, carrving their 
art with them. Mr. W. A. Rowers has cleverly 
illustrated this paper. “An Old Fort, and 
What Came of It,” by Mr. N. H. Egleston, is the 
story of the founding of Williams College The 


ranscendent result, if this writer, 


is President Mark Hopkins’s * 


we may trust 

construction of a 

system of philosophy so broad and self-consistent, 

and so completely in harmony with fact in all 
} 


departinents of knowledge, that it may well be 


termed a universal philosophy An excellent 


engraving of Dr. Hopkins, by the way, is one of 
the chief illustrations of Mr. Egleston’s article, 
G. Holland Mr. 

Prof. Herbert Tuttle's ** Ger 


in which some slips might be 


as one of Dr. J. is of Lopes's, 
mentioned above. 
man Empire,” 
pointed out in the historical portion, and the 


use of ‘tin petto” for “en petit” is not to be 
commended, gives a useful view of the constitu 
tion of the present transitory form of German 
unity in comparison with our own Govermnent. 

—Mr. John Muir's ** Coniferous Forests of the 
Sierra Nevada” introduces us, in Scribner's, to 
some noble varieties of the pine-tree, whose 
characteristics are well set forth both textually 
and by means of drawings from nature. Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll treats of the star-fish, particu- 
larly as the inveterate enemy of the 
Mr. Charles H. Farnham takes time by the fore- 
lock in giving practical instructions how to 


build an ice-yacht. Other illustrated articles 


ovster. 


are: Mr. Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘A Russian 
Artist” (Basil Vereshagin); ‘‘ The Society of 


Decorative Art,” in which the engraver’s at- 
tempt to translate into black and white Mrs. 
O. W. Holmes, jr.’s embroideries is signally 
unsuccessful; and Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
‘The Wheel as a Symbol of Religion.” Vic- 
tor Hugo's achievements are re- 
viewed in order by Mr. Brander Matthews. 
Mr. Albert Stickney concludes his presentation 
of ‘‘ The People’s Problem” with an endeavor 
to show from the history of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 that the American people, 
once impressed with the emergency of action, 


dramatic 


can make novel experiments in government at 
short notice. He admits that the present crisis 
is far inferior in gravity to that which confront- 
ed our fathers after the breakdown of the Con- 
federation; and in fact it isso much inferior in 
everything except principle that it has never 
yet become consciously ‘‘the people’s problem ” 
at all. For this reason we are decidedly in 
favor of promoting legislation which may or 
may not end in the adoption of Mr. Stickney’s 
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f t ng the public mind to his 


VV hich 


it, and 


nimum of effort and 


lment of “Dr. Breen’s Practice ” 

introduces the September Atlantic is Mr. 
Howel t his best in his most successful and 
istic vein. Dr. Grace Breen is a young 
1th, and, finding the nearest physician 
1d indisposed to consult with her, 
him the 


who has 


to surrender to case 
f her friend, Mrs. Maynard, 


tion has obvious possibilities, 


pneu- 





makes the most. The two 
chapters o ames’s “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” furnished this month, also touch high- 
water mark, and apparently, though it is diffi- 
cult to divine the movement of this story, for- 
ward the catastrophe in some measure. The 
political article is on ‘The Attempt on the 


President’s Life,” and points out, as an impor- 
tant part of tho 
danger of establishing a precedent of profiting 
which, in the event of the 
would or would not be in- 


moral to be drawn from it, the 


by assassination, 
President’s death, 
curred, as Gen, Arthur might determine. Mr. 
John Fiske pursues his consideration of Aryan 

their origin, but, as his exposition 
is strictly popular, it is perhaps to be criticised 
for th air of such a statement 
as, *Itseems to have puzzled Max Miiller that, 
in the 


myths and 
matter-of-course 


myth of the ‘Trojan war, the night-demon 

uld appear invested with some of the 
attributes of s [t need not be added, 
by the way, that such a trifle as this does not 
puzzle Mr. Fiske. ‘The Katrina 
‘of one of “ H. H.’s” lively and enter- 
‘bits of travel.” ‘‘ Housekeeping Here- 
after” is discussed with daringly specific vati- 
cination by J. V. 
next problem to engage the attention of intelli- 
gent minds.” Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Post Prandial, 
Phi Beta Kappa, 1881,” is a trifle, but an agree- 
ably characteristic one. The literary articles 
Matthews's ‘The Dramas of the Elder 
Dumas,” and an interesting sketch of Dostoi- 
evsky, the Russian novelist, by some competent 
which is buried in the ‘Contributors’ 
Club,” where it is to be picked out from the 
midst of reflections on the “ Individuality of 
Dogs “IT suppose I 
express the feeling of hundreds of your readers 
in saying that I was intensely interested in Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s article ‘On the Acting 
of Iago’; nay, more, that I was absorbed and 
fascinated by it.” 


lar heroes.” 


Saga” is 


Sears, who says it is ‘‘ the 


are Mr. 


>and declarations like this: 


-A new American industry has sprung up in 
connection with the press, the origin and ex- 
cuse of which are, to us at least, somewhat ob- 
Any one in the habit of reading a large 
number of country newspapers speedily learns 
to recognize the ‘*‘ patent outsides,” and now it 
would seem as if there were a bureau engaged in 
illustrated biographies. Directly after 
the end of the Albany senatorial contest we 
were surprised to find that Mr. Elbridge Gerry 
Lapham was thought worthy of a portrait and 
a laudatory sketch by several widely separated 
journals, which enjoyed the privilege of using 
the same woodcut and the same caption—‘‘ Men 
of the Hour ”—and exhibited a remarkable uni- 
of opinion about him and knowledge of 


scure, 


peddling 


formut 


his past career. Mr. Warner Miller, however, 
presently came in for a similar attention, being 
likewise dubbed a Man of the Hour, and having 


a flattering tale told of him, always in the same 
words. A third physiognomy now adorns 
**Our Portrait Gallery of [Political] Celebrities,” 
as it 1es called—that of Mr. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, ‘‘the Rothschild of America”—and 


is somotin 


The Nation. 


the list threatens to be endless. The ingenious 
inventors of this traffic in the faces and fortunes 
of our conspicuous fellow-citizens have satirized 
their own performance by supplying the regula- 
tion motto from Shakspere—‘* Sume are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
sreatness thrust upon them.” Here and there a 
‘ountry and even a city editor, blessed with a 





ttle sense of humor, has cut this motto out of 
he stereotype plate ; but the eminent persons 
celebrated in this manner, and who may be 
thought to bear part of the expense of it,appear 
strangely indifferent to the imputation that 
their greatness may be factitious and ridiculous. 

—A recent bulletin from the Census Office, by 
Mr. R. P. Porter, gives a statement of the out- 
standing indebtedness of all incorporated cities 
of any considerable size in the country. It in- 
cludes cities having a population of 7,500 and 
upwards. The total bonded debt of these cities 
was $632,096,469 ; the floating debt was $28,43),- 
$117,191,506 ; leaving 
The bonded debt 
folowing pur- 


164; and the sinking fund, 
as the net debt $595,544,418. 
was contracted, in part, for the 
poses : 


Bridges.......... idtnitininitmendne sen $20,809,431 
SEEN cckcvecéeccccceces 912 
Fire department.......... : 
Harbor improvements, etc 
Parks and public places secees 
Pe CI, scnccercchaceeennenese 
Kailroads and other aids............... 
Schools and libraries............. 
ED: Kaccseccscecses ve was 
DT Meiitudohinmdethaedientescabudegede 
BE CE ntccnvetcee sccvcceseosess 
RS I 
Kefunding old debts........ ........45. 
Funding floating debts................ 


These bonds bear interest at various rates, rang- 
ing from 544 to 10 per cent. Nearly one-half of 
the amount is at 6 per cent., nearly $200,000,000 
at 7 per cent., while at 3'¢ per cent. there are 
but $13,500,000, and at 10 per cent. ouly $6,400,000. 





726,064 
1, £90,836 


or 
5,829 





—Census Bulletin No. 245 contains a prelimi- 
nary report upon the salt production and manu- 
facture of the country, by W. L. Rowland. 
Salt is produced to a greater or less extent in 
fifteen States and Territories. California pro- 
duced, in 1880, 878,093 bushels, from sea-water, 
by solar evaporation ; Louisiana, 312,000 bush 
els, from natural deposits, the principal of which 
is at Petite Anse, near the coast. Michigan pro- 
duced 12,425,885 bushels, evaporated from sub- 
terranean brines by solar or artificial heat, 
mainly the latter. The product of Nevada is 
182,408 bushels, obtained from lakes and subter- 
ranean brine; of New York, 8,748,203 bushels, 
Ohio, 2,650,201, and Pennsylvania, 851,450, all 
from the latter source. The salt lakes of Utah 
furnished 483,800 bushels, while from subterra- 
nean brines Virginia produced 425,895, and West 
Virginia 2,679,458 bushels. Besides the above, 
there are several States which produced small 
quantities. The total salt product was 29,800,- 
298 bushels, of which 888,958 were produced 
from sea-water, 944,158 from inland lakes or na- 
tural deposits, and the remainder, 27,967,162 
bushels, which is by far the largest proportion, 
from natural subterranean brines. As to the 
method of production, it may be briefly stated 
that 24,969,172 bushels were produced by artifi- 
cial evaporation, the rest by solar evaporation. 


—It will probably be a surprise to most people 
to learn that the most important feature of civil- 
service reform—security of tenure—is already 
fully established in the city of New York by the 
provisions of the charter, as construed by the 
Court of Appeals. This fact has been brought 
out in a paper read before the New York Muni- 
cipal Society by Mr. Douglas Campbell on the 


“7th of February last, and since published. The 


charter says that “no regular clerk or head of 
a bureau shall be removed until he has been in- 
formed of the cause of the proposed removal, 
and has been allowed an opportunity of making 
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an explanation ; and in every case of removal 
the true grounds thereof shall be forthwith 
entered upon the records of the department or 
board.” Mr. Campbell gives a full account of 
three test cases under this provision, two of 
which were carried up to the Court of Appeals. 
In 1877 Mr. Joseph A. Munday, a regular clerk 
in tho Fire Department, was served with a 
notice of removal, the ground assigned being 
that ‘the duties pertaining to the position can 
be more efficiently performed by another per- 
son.” Mr. Munday applied to the Supreme 
Court, which issued an order restoring him to 
his position, and this judgment was affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals. ‘The cause assigned was 
declared insufficient, ‘‘ it being a mere conclusion 
which no one could explain.” The next year 
the Commissioner of Public Works gave notice 
of removal to the chief-engineer of the Croton 
aqueduct for neglect of duty in allowing bad 
workmanship and materials in the construction 
of anarch. The bad construction was admitted, 
but the engineer showed that he was not respon- 
sible, as the duty of inspecting the work in ques- 
tion devolved upon another person appointed by 
the commissioner, and over whom the engincer 
had no control. In this case the Supreme Court 
sustained the commissioner, on the ground that 
‘‘as the cause alleged for the removal was on 
its face sufficient, they could not interfere with 
the decision”; but the Court of Appeals re- 
versed this decision, on the ground that “ thero 
must be some evidence to justify the removal” ; 
and in this case the irresponsibility of the enginecr 
was clearly made out, so that the ground of re- 
moval was insufficient. A third case was the 
attempt of the Mayor to remove one of the 
Police Commissioners for neglect of duty, justi- 
fying the act by his own knowledge of the con- 
dition of the streets. Here, again, the commis- 
sioner was restored to office by the Supreme 
Court, it being held ‘‘that he was entitled toa 
formal hearing, at which he might be repre- 
sented by counsel.” Finally, by the new code, 
which went into operation last September, the 
procedure upon the return to a writ of certiorari 
—which was purely ex parie—is changed, and 
‘“* the court can now in a proper case permit the 
return to be contradicted or explained by affi- 
davit, and is to judge whether, on the whole, the 
removal should be sustained.” 


—In February, 1877, the Nation called atten- 
tion to a history of America in three volumes 
published in the Norwegian language by the 
Chicago Skandinaven, the leading Norwegian 
paper in the United States. We now have the 
pleasure of noticing a history of the United 
States written in the Swedish language for the 
large Swedish population in the Northwest, by 
John A. Enander, editor of Gainla och Nya 
Hemlandet, the most widely circulated Swedish 
paper in America. The present work is in four 
handsomely-printed volumes, reflecting credit 
on Mr. Enander both as author and publisher. 
The first of these volumes is devoted exclusively 
to the pre-historic races of America and to the 
pre-Columbian discoverers. Under the head of 
Norse voyages to America, the author takes oc- 
casion to give a condensed sketch of the Norse- 
men, their customs, religion, and institutions in 
heathen times. The second volume begins with 
the discovery by Columbus, and ends with the 
establishment of the thirteen colonies. Tho 
third volume carries the history forward to the 
year 1763, and the fourth down to the year 1881. 
The author is master of an excellent Swedish 
style, and the work bears throughout the marks 
of careful, thorough, and extensive research. 
It is in no sense a translation or compilation, 
but an original production. We are disposed, 
however, to criticise Mr. Enander’s tendency to 
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overload the page with foot-notes in fine print. 
They will be apt to repel many of the readers for 
whom his book is intended. This objection ap- 
plies, however, mainly to the first two volumes, 
where in some instances more than two-thirds of 
the page is occupied with notes. We are gratified 
to notice the genuine patriotic spirit with which 
the whole work is imbued. It will surely tend 
to make good and intelligent citizens of its read- 
ers, and, when we reflect that the Swedes in the 
Northwest number several hundred thousand, 
the importance of an undertaking like this, poli-” 
tically and socially, is not likely to be overesti- 
mated. To the fourth volume is added a supple- 
ment containing a Swedish translation of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We commend this 
enterprise as an example worthy to be followed 
by publishers for other foreign nationalities in 
this country. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT EGY PT.—I. 
History of Ancient Egypt. 
son, M.A. Intwovols. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ; New York: Scribner & Wel- 


ford. 1881. Large 8vo, pp. xx.-554, xiii.-567. 


By George Rawlin- 


PROF. RAWLINSON comes before us with a very 
modest preface. The raison d’étre of this his- 
tory is simply, he says, the need in English lite- 
rature of an account of ancient Egypt, addressed 
partly to the eye, combining its antiquities with 
its history—a need not met by existing works. 
Possessing only a rudimentary knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and writing, he has ‘‘ made 
it his aim to consult, as far as possible, the best 
translations, histories, and monographs,” and 
trusts ‘‘ to find in England and America a suffi- 
cient body of readers to justify his present ven- 
ture, and prevent his publishers from suffering 
any loss through him.” He feels that the present 
work ‘‘ would never have seen the light” if he 
bad known in 1876, wien its plan was conceived, 
that Birch’s edition of Wilkinson’s * Manners 
and Customs’ and the English translation of 
Brugsch’s ‘Geschichte’ were forthcoming. He 
is quite right as to the need of a book on Egypt 
for the general English reader. We have trav- 
els and sketches in abundance, but no com- 
plete, well-digested history. The older works 
are antiquated. Kenrick wrote over thirty 
years ago, since which time much has been 
learned. In eighteen years, said Brugsch in 
1876, there had been such progress as made it 
necessary for him to recast his sketch of the 
Pharaohs from the monuments. Birch’s work 
does not aim at completeness ; the Oriental his- 
tories of Lenormant, Duncker, and Maspero are 
not full enough, are without illustrations, omit 
the antiquities, and give the political history of 
the various nations in fragments; the recent 
editions of Wilkinson and Brugsch do not fill the 
gap—the former is too bulky for general use, 
and its historical part is meagre ; the latter has 
no antiquities or illustrations. There is room, 
therefore, for a book which shall give a clear, 
well-considered, and sufficiently full narrative 
of the political and social history of ancient 
Egypt, together with a description of its geo- 
graphy, customs, art, literature, and religion. 
In several respects Rawlinson has fulfilled his 
task in a very satisfactory manner. The ar- 
rangement of material is the same as in his 
former histories. In the first volume he de- 
scribes the land, the climate and productions, 
the people and their neighbors, the language 
and writing, the literature, agriculture, ar- 
chitecture, mimetic art, the science, religion, 
and manners and customs; in the second 
volume is given the history proper from 
the earliest times to the Persian conquest, 
B.c. 527. His style and manner are so well 
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known that it is unnecessary to say more than 
that the present work does not fall below its 
predecessors in that respect ; the style is easy 
and pleasant, sometimes finished and vigorous 
(see, for example, ii., 327). A not unimportant 
point in the arrangement is that the foot-notes, 
made up of references to aythorities and short 
explanatory remarks, do not interrupt the nar- 
rative, and there are ne portentous oppendices 
or excursus. The social, artistic, literary, and 
religious history is rightly given along with the 
political, and the narration is enlivened by 
characterizations of prominent persons, and 
comparisons with the contemporary condition 
of neighboring nations and with the Egyptian 
past. It is an intensely interesting picture that 
he draws for us, as he traces that wonderful 
history from the great pyramid-building fourth 
dynasty on through the unification of the coun- 
try from the Delta to Elephantine under the 
kings of the southern sixth dynasty; the culmi 
nation of the civilization and its subsequent de- 
cline ; the disintegration of the monarchy, which 
lasted till the eleventh dynasty ; the rise of a 
new centre at Thebes ; the Amen-em-hats of the 
prosperous twelfth dynasty, which instead of 
pyramids produced beneficent works like th 
artificial lake Moeris aud opened new avenue 
of commerce and new fields of industry ; then 
through the following decline of vigor and the 
Middle Kingdom of the Hyksos, to the rise of 
the New Empire under Aahmes, the founder of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; the brilliant career of 
Thothmes III., who led his victorious armies as 
far as the Euphrates on the north, and to the 
further extremity of Nubia on the south, while 
his fleets commanded the whole eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean ; the exploits of the Rames- 
sides of the nineteenth dynasty, the grandest 
period of Egyptian history (about P.c. 1400- 
1280). After this the glory of Egypt slowly 
sinks ; the house of Rameses is succeeded by a 
priest-dynasty (the twenty-first); then a line of 
Ethiopian princes govern the country (twenty- 
fifth dynasty) ; and, finally, out of the disin- 
tegration comes the revival under Psamatik 
(Psammetichus) and the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
when the old heroic spirit flashes up for an in- 
stant to expire for ever under the heel of Cam- 
byses (B.C. 527). 

The verdict of the public will without doubt, 
we think, be that the literary and what may be 
called the mechanical parts of this work are very 
satisfactorily executed. In respect to the more 
solid features of the historian’s task, we have to 
give a more guarded commendation. It goes 
without saying that Prof. Rawlinson shows in- 
dustry, carefulness, and sound judgment. He 
seems, unless it be in his chapter and other re- 
marks on the Egyptian religion, to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and where they dif- 
fered to have weighed the evidence and arrived 
at a decision only after due deliberation. Per- 
haps he is in certain cases biased by the fact that 
he regards the Old Testament narrative as final 
authority ; but one is not disposed to blame a 
historian for assuming an intelligently sceptical 
and negative attitude towards novel results. He 
is on his guard against the weaknesses and errors 
of modern writers, and is determined boldly to 
expose them. Thus, on the question of Egyptian 
morals, he says (ii., 256): ‘‘ Modern Egyptologists 
have for the most part glossed over or ignored 
the crimes and cruelties, the defilements and 
abominations which deformed the civilization of 
Egypt. It is not the wish of the present writer 
to give them undue prominence, but the inte- 
rests of historic truth require that, when the oc- 
casion offers, they should be noticed” ; to which 
last proposition certainly no objection can be 
made, He penetrates still deeper into the spirit 
of our times, saying (ii., 331) of a certain theory 
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that it “has naturally great attractions for 
many minds in an age when novelty is more es 


‘ 


teemed than sobriety of judgment, if not even 


than historic truth "—among the persons sed I 
by novelty being in this case De Rouge, Chal 
Lenormant, and Birch, while our author hin 


self may be supposed to represent ** sobriety and 
truth.” 
that tradition is sometimes as seductive as n 

elty, or that it is unnecessary to suppose, every 


It has apparently not oecurr 


time that a writer embraces an unsound opi: 
that he has sacrificed truth to the lov f the 
new, 


Much of Egyptian history is still 
volved in mist that cautiousness in forming and 
modesty in announcing conclusions respectin 
its events are always in place. New facts a. 
constantly coming to light. Many points mu 


be left undecided by reason of the insuilicieney 
of the data. We must do Prof. Rawlinson tt 
justice to say that he recognizes this fact and 
writes cautiously, except when he is control! 


by prejudgments. We have space to 

only one or two of his positions on controvertiod 
points. He thinks it 
Egyptologists, that the Hebrew Joseph was 
minister of Apepi, the last of the Hyksos, al 
B.C. 1600, and that the Israclitish exodus oceurres 
under Menephthah, about B.c. 1550, makin 
years for the abode in Egypt ; of the 430 y 

of Exodus xii., 40 he says nothing. As to 
ethnical character of the Hyksos, he leans to the 
belief (which is that of Mariette) that they were 
Hittites. 
the Hittites were the most powerful of the ( 
naanitish nations, and that the ‘ 
invasion bore a name (Set) identical with 
that of the god chiefly worshipped by the Hit 

(ii., 191). As to this last fact, § 

Egyptian deity, and the Hyksos leader may 1 


probable, with ma 


His reasons for this opinion are that 


leader of 


et was an 
adopted his name. However this 

serious objection to this Hittite theory 
Egyptian language ‘‘was toa considera! 
tent Semiticized ” by the Hyksos (ii., 195, 151), and 
recent investigations seem to have shown that 
the Hittites were not 
Sayce (Transactions of 


Semitic in language or. in 
race, the 
Biblical Archeology, vii., 2) suggests that the 
statement in Numb. xiii., 22 that the I 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt, may point to a Hittite origin of Z 
Tanis, which was a principal seat of the Hyks 
But it is by no means certain or probable that 
Tanis was built by the Hyksos, or Hebron by the 
Hittites. What we know of the history of the 
latter does not favor the supposition that they 
made an expedition so far from home as Egypt 
The Hyksos problem still awaits solution. Raw- 
linson seems to us to be right in rejecting, with 
Birch and Brugsch, Lenormant’s 
Thothmes IIT., by his fleets, subjected to his 
sceptre the islands of the Southern Archipelago, 
a considerable portion of the seaboard of Greece 
and of Asia Minor, and even perhaps the lower 
extremity of Italy (ii., 249). In another interest- 
In the 
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view that 


ing question we must doubt his sobriety. 
invasion of Egypt under Menephthah (fn, ©, 1550) 
by Libyans, the latter were accompanied by 
auxiliaries, who are thought by Brugsch to have 
been Caucasians, but are regarded by De Rougé, 
Birch, and others as Europeans occupying the 
northern Mediterranean. It is this lest opinion 
that calls forth Rawlinson’s above-quoted 
reflection on our novelty-loving age. 

offers no reason for not accepting it. 
ply: “The names certainly appear at first sight 
to lend themselves to this view. . . The first 
appearance of European races upon the stage 
of history must have the greatest interest for 
the modern world, in which Europe plays the 
first part; and if the identifications of M. de 
Rougé are allowed, it must be granted that here 
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He says sim- 





ne, exhibiting her- 
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of Moses, 

naturally gre 

fail to see 


So eX- 
revelation has at at- 

Here we the 
Mediterranean by a company of 


tal lifetime 
how 


1 Greece and Italy exhibits Eu- 
what 
that 
century be- 
We do 


the 


Sl » power, 7 or 
in the supposition 
lition occurred a 
not 
. names 
established, t \ can under- 
that 


without 


eminent scholar might have 
laving his 


the 
tter, as it seems to 


sobriety of judg- 
rifice on altar of this fascinating 
Much be 
Rawlinson’s argu 
the t 
$16,417), 


hamne 


novelty. us, are 


entsagainst Bru rsch’s theory 


venty-second dynasty was Assyrian 


Brugsch relies for proof of this on 


fakeloth, Usarkon, and Nemaroth, 


this dynastv, which he takes to 
Assyrian” Tiglath, Sargon, 


bydus inscription in which 


CCUrrIne bl 
represent the 
Nimrod, 


and 
and on an 
Shashang (the Shishak of 2 Chron. xii., 2) is called 
the great King of Mat; that is, : 
stands it, the land” by excellence. To 
this 


that Mat means 


ts Brugsch under- 
Assyria, * 
replies that there is no proof 
Assyria, and that 
Tiglath never stands 


Rawlinson 
the names in 
question ar tt Assvrian. 

Pa yrian name, but is al- 
another noun (as in Tiglathpile- 
identity of 1 
and Nimrod is not Assyrian, 
Accadian. He urges also that 


rians were too weak at this time to at- 


elf proper 
defined b 


Wavs in 
er), the phonetic 


sarkon with Sar- 
ron is improbabl 
but Chaldean or 
the Ass. 


tempt l 


suci 


. conquest, and that the Egyptian 


records make no mention of a foreign invasion. 
This last consideration is not of very gr 
perhaps, but the 
Here again, however, it is 
ther light before 
In his trea 
ehr mology 
and 


length the case ag 


at value, 
be sound, 


others appear to 
wise to wait for fur- 
coming to a decision. 

tment of the vexed question of the 
Rawlinson 
conservative. He states at 


Manetho and against the 


Reyvptian (chap. xii.) 


very cautious 
ainst 
possibility of exact computations in the Middle 
ind Old Kingdoms, insists on the differences in the 
and brings 
The chap- 


atisfactory if he had 


estimates of modern authorities, 

down the figures as much 2s possible, 
ter would have been more 
described all the Egyptian sources (as the Abydus 
from them a con- 


We do not suppose 


tables) and atte mpt l to educe 


al sc 
m has gained anything from his 


sistent chronologic heme. 


that the questi 


ex-parte statement. Of general considerations 


derived from the art and writing of Egvpt he 
says nothing, though they lie on the surface. 
Thus he put 


SU, and sees 


the great pyramid at about B. C. 


in it proof of the *‘ employment 
of very highly skilled labor” (ii., 51), while of 
this period he declares that it “carried its own 
vle of architecture to absolute and 

perfection” (p But this 
effect on him than to excite 


proper st 
unsurpassable 786). 
tact 
‘profound astonishment that in Egypt, almost 

the commencement of its history, among a 


has no other 


people living by themselves and deriving no in- 
con- 


truction from without, a king ... 


“l and carried out a design so vast,” ete. 


pp 
splen lid work must have 


. 51), He takes it for granted that this 
been executed almost 
igyptian history, 


sobriety of judgment 


ommencement 


at the 
ipparently that 

ard for historic truth require such a con- 
ve adherence to a theory in the 
laws of cultural development 


clu This nai 
teeth of all known 
The hieratic writing is found on the 


therefore, as B. Cc, 


ton. 


is pathetic. 
Great Pyramil—a rly, 
2500. He does not ask how long it took to de- 


| the coast and the lakes. 
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velop this writing from the hieroglyphic, or how 
far back we must put the latter, which seems to 
be purely Egyptian. 

The first volume of our history, devoted to the 
arts and life of Egypt, is in the main excellent. 
Rawlinson is happy in geographical description, 
and his account of Egyptian plants and animals, 
architecture and painting, literature, religion, 
manners and customs and industries, may be 
pronounced to be, on the whole, the best popular 
He is less happy in his 
Gram- 


guide on these subjects. 
treatment of the language (chap. v.). 
matical details seem out of place in a work like 
this, and his remarks, besides being very gen- 
eral and nearly useless, are frequently lacking 
in scientific precision. “His linguistic characteriza- 
tion of the language (p. 115) is particularly bad. 
To say that Egyptian grammar is ‘‘ predominant- 
ly Semitic” is a serious exaggeration; there are 
resemblances to the Semitic in some of the per- 
sonal pronouns, the feminine sign f, the forma- 
tion of a causative stem by prefixing s, and the 
dependence of one noun on another; but otherwise 
the structure of the verb, the treatment of the ar- 
ticle, and the mass of the pronouns are unseritic. 
We do not know what is meant by the statement 
that the ‘‘main analogies” of the Egyptian vo- 
cabulary are with the Accadian, Mongolian, and 
other Turanian tongues. There isnodemonstra- 
ble identity of roots in these languages, and of 
other analogies we are not aware. 

igyptian and Indo- 
tawlinson’s 


Still worse is 
the comparison between 
European, based on Bunsen (p. 97). 
singular statement on the same page that the 
Egyptians are nearly allied to the Canaanites, 
Accadians, and Himyarites, though introduced 
by a vague ‘‘ therefore,” is simply an interpreta- 
tion of Gen. x., 6-10, and has no scientific value. 
The estimate of Egyptian morality seems to 
us not quite fair. The people were guilty of im- 
moralities, but it does not appear that they were 
worse than other peoples. To say that they 
‘combined an extraordinary degree of theoretic 
perfection with an exceedingly lax and imperfect 
practice ” (i., 104), is to say what has been true of 
all great nations of ancient and modern times. 
There is not a count in our author’s indictment 
against the Egyptians that may not be proved 
against ourselves, except that which relates to the 
immodesty of the women. And to declare, from 
some stories in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
two Egyptian romances, and the story of Joseph, 
that the 
of loose character,” 
strained. Such a view does not accord with the 
respect and affection that the kings so often show 
for their wives and mothers, or with the picture 
of a well-ordered family life that the monuments 
exhibit. The future historian who should get 
hold only of certain stories of English, French, 


“Egyptian women were notoriously 


4D 


appears to be somewhat 


and American life might draw strange conclu- 


sions from them. 


THOMSON’S CENTRAL AFRICA. 


To the Central African Lakes and Back. 
Joseph Thomson, F.R.G.S. Two vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

KEITH JOHNSTON, the only son of the well- 

known geographer of Edinburgh, and himself a 

geographer of repute, was accepted in 1878 as 

the chief of the expedition despatched by the 

Royal Geographical Society to the head of Lake 

Nyassa. The object of the survey was the ex- 

ploration of the mainland lying to the south of 

the Island of Zanzibar, and to consider the 
practicability of constructing a road between 

For this purpose the 

sum of £1,500 was placed at Mr. Johnston’s dis- 

posal, and he was enjoined to keep strictly with- 
in the amount appropriated. He selected as his 

companion and as naturalist to the expedition a 


By 
8vo. 
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recent graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
Joseph Thomson. The travellers arrived at 
Zanzibar in January, 1879, and at once prepared 
for their work. The account given of Zanzibar 
differs in some important respects from that 
communicated by most other visitors, both as 
regards the healthfulness of the island and the 
character of the native population. Owing to 
the clearing away of the mangroves and the 
dense vegetation which formerly covered the 


‘island, the rainfall has been much diminished in 


amount, and all diseases have grown less severe. 

After a time passed in the acquisition of the 
Swahili dialect (the means of communicating 
between the widely-separated tribes of the coast 
and the interior), a brief preliminary trip was 
made for the sake of seeing whether the outfit 
was in good condition. The success of it war- 
ranted speedy departure, and in May the jour- 
ney was begun. The party numbered one 
hundred and fifty men, and was considered by 
Dr. Kirk to be *‘ the best organized caravan that 
ever left the coast for the interior.” Six months 
afterwards Johnston succumbed to the effects of 
the severe toil and his many anxicties, and died 
of exhaustion at the village of Behobeho, in the 
first quarter of the distance from the sea to the 
lake. Near the thick forest where he died there 
is a huge prismatic mountain, appearing at a 
short distance like a monument ; to this natural 
obelisk the companion of Johnston gave the 
name of the dead explorer, and turned with 
heavy heart to complete the unfinished task. 

In order to understand the difficulties which 
now faced Thomson, it must be said that he was 
only twenty-one years old, and wholly un- 
practised in African travel. He was now at the 
head of an undisciplined troop of servants, and 
by no means assured of the fidelity of his guides. 
He plainly had the choice of trying to make his 
way back to the coast, or to push on and finish 
the exploration. He did not allow any of his 
followers to see that there was any hesitation, 
but, encouraging them by his bearing and 
words, this plucky fellow decided to go on. He 
carried through the entire expedition. The 
party was led by him through a vast tract of 
country visited for the first time, and this was 
done ‘‘ without desertions, plundering by the 
porters, battles, bloodshed, or other disasters 
hitherto supposed to be inevitable adjuncts of 
African exploration.” The expedition did not 
once come into warlike collision with the natives, 
and upon no occasion did the chief find it neces- 
sary to fire asingle shot at them either offensively 
or defensively. In all respects Thomson was 
able to carry out the plans of the Geographi- 
cal Society, and the objects of the expedition 
were fully attained, The chairman of the com- 
mittee on African exploration has publicly de- 
clared that he does not know “that there has 
ever been a more successful exploration in Cen- 
tral Africa, or one more complete in all its 
parts.” The president of the geographical sec- 
tion of the British Association meeting of 1880 
has also described it as the most successful and 
brilliant on record. Mr. Thomson has given a 
modest and readable account of the adventures 
of his party, and has frankly stated the reasons 
for occasional discouragement. The manner in 
which he met them shows clearly that he was 
well qualified to deal with the many difficulties 
of African journeying. For example, the fol- 
lowing incident will indicate the skilful way in 
which he oiled the wheels of caravan life : 


‘When the idea of having a day’s rest took 
possession of the men, they were in the habit of 
manufacturing as many sick men as_ possible, 
and then insisting that it was impossible to get 
on without a day’s halt to give the invalids an 
opportunity of recovering. One morning I ob- 
served this dodge in process of execution, Loud 
grumbles of ‘Si wezi, si wezi sana’ (I am very 
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sick) were heard on all sides, and a large num- 
ber congregated in the rear, declaring they were 
unable to carry loads. After much trouble we 
vot the bales arranged. I took no notice of 
these preparations, and in my usual manner 
marched away in front. I was not surprised to 
find myself an hour before my men in camp, or 
to observe the miserable string of porters march- 
ing in the most woe-begone fashion, holding 
themselves as if they had the gripes, and groan- 
ing in the most heart-rending manner and look- 
ing inexpressible agonies. I at once saw that 
there would be no march the next day if they 
were not instantly cured. But I was determined 
to get on, and I resolved to put an end to this 
oft-recurring nuisance, Calling up the sick men, 
I asked in the most sympathetic tones at my 
command what their ailments were. They all 
tenderly rubbed their stomachs with a lugubri- 
ous chorus—‘ My stomach, master ; my stomach 
is very bad,’ rejoiced to hear that that im- 
portant though vulnerable part of the constitu- 
tion was out of order, for I had a very simple 
remedy. Smiling benignantly upon them, I 
told them to be of good cheer, as | would soon 
put them all right. Going into my tent, I 
brought out two large handsome bottles of 
castor-oil. Now mark the effect that the mere 
sight of that simple maternal medicine had upon 
these broken-down creatures! Groans were 
hushed. Their hands dropped from their af- 
fected part, and every one tried to look all right, 
though a glance of alarm passed from patient to 
patient ; for, be it understood, there is nothing 
that a native detests more than European medi- 
cines. Strange and marvellous to relate, they 
were all inclined to retire cured by the very 
sight of these bottles. This was, howeveiy, not 
going to suit my purpose. So, with parental 
sternness, I ordered them to sit down and open 
their mouths. Not without difficulty I admin- 
istered a large dose to each man, letting him 
know that if it did not prove an immediate spe- 
cific the dose would be repeated next morning. 
There was no dancing or singing in the camp 
that night, though many of the men were astir. 
Next morning every man was convalescent, and 
on my doubting the fact in some cases, they at 
onee rushed off and showed me how vigorously 
they could pick up their loads. Thus, not hav- 
ing the usual excuse for a halt, we marched out 
of camp most merrily ” (vol. i., p. 290). 


The following incident that 
Thomson was far more conciliatory in his treat- 
ment of the men than most recent travellers : 


shows young 


“In the evening I had an unpleasant insight 
into the temper of the men. Seeing a porter of- 
fering beads of a kind suspiciously like my own 
to a woman to pound rice for him, I asked 
Chumea where the man got them. The latter, 
who heard what I said, immediately went off 
among the men, telling them I was accusing 
them of stealing beads. A dreadful row was at 
once raised ; the drums were beat frantically, 
and the horns blown to call the men together. 
From all sides they came rushing, bringing 
their guns, etc. These they laid down at my 
feet with the air of injured innocence. They 
had never been accused of stealing before ! 
‘Here are our parcels!’ cried they ; ‘look and 
see if we have anything belonging to you. Now 
give us our tickets of discharge, that we may go 
back to the coast, for we cannot go with you to 
be looked upon as thieves.’ Every one was in 
the utmost excitement. Personal articles were 
packed and preparation for a general return 
made, as if an unpardonable aspersion had been 
cast upon their unsullied honor which as immac- 
ulate men they were bound to resent. 

“T explained what had really occurred, and 
represented that I had accused no one of steal- 
ing. But my explanations had no effect. Then 
I became apologetic, and appealed to them to re- 
member that 1 was but a boy, wholly inexpe- 
rienced, and therefore liable to make mistakes. 
They should be fathers to me, and tell me quiet- 
ly and gently when I went wrong, so that I 
might be put right; and not rush off wildly beat- 
ing drums, throwing down their guns, and de- 
claring they would return. I was but their 
pupil, and that was a bad way to teach me how 
to do right and learn to travel with them.’ This 
harangue took immediate effect, and they be- 
came so enthusiastic in my favor that they at 
once commenced a dance of universal good-will. 
I was more careful of touching their tender feel- 
ings of honor in future.” 


The reader of Thomson’s volumes is struck by 
the paucity of anthropological details, but this 
is frankly referred to in his introduction : 

“My account of native customs may be 
thought to be somewhat meagre, and this I ad- 
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mit atonce. My travelling experience has con- 
vincingly shown me that no one can hope to 
become genuinely acquainted with African so- 
ciety without a long residence among the people. 
The traveller passing through the country sees 
practically very little. Many people will be as- 
tonished to learn that during the fourteen months 
I was in the interior [never saw an African mar- 
riage, or the burial of a native, or the ceremo- 
nies on such occasions as the birth of a child. 
My aim has been to describe only what IT myself 
saw,” 

In reading the account of the interesting fea- 
tures of the natural history of the country 
through which he passed, we are filled with 
wonder that a boy, burdened with the care of a 
caravan, and without the slightest help from 
brought 
The contributions 


companions, could have together so 
many useful and novel facts. 
are a good deal larger in the botany than in 
the other departments of natural history, but 
valuable additions have been made to our know- 
ledge of the conchology and geology of the re- 
gion of the great lakes. The opinion held by 
Mr. Thomson regarding the feasibility of roads 
through the regions which he traversed is de- 
cidedly gloomy from a commercial point of 
view. He does not believe that roads can be 
made to pay, except so far as they may affect 
the natives. The coast road is cited as a case in 
point. The beneficial effect which the 
construction of this road has had upon the neigh- 
Dr. Kirk, 


who has recently visited it, has exoressed him- 


social 
boring natives is very marked indeed. 
self as greatly astonished at the revolution it 


has occasioned. 
and security, developed more steady and indus- 


It has produced greater peace 


trious habits, and otherwise given a distinct im- 
petus to material advancement and helped on 
the work of civilization. 


PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE, 


An Anecdotal History of the British Parlia- 
ment, from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time. With Notices of Eminent Parliamentary 
Men and Examples of their Oratory. Com- 
piled from Authentic Sources by George Henry 
Jennings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1881. 

THE anecdotes collected in Mr. Jennings’s vol- 

ume begin with Sir Thomas More and come 

down to the Marquis of Hartington and Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. Within this period Parliamen- 
tary anecdote, like Parliamentary oratory, has 
been developed, has flourished, and has betrayed 
symptoms of decline. .The flourishing period of 
the two closely coincide. Roughly speaking, the 
cream of Parliamentary anecdote is to be found 
in the last quarter of the last and the first half of 
the present century. It was during this period 
that the House of Commons became a great mo- 
dern school of wit as well as debate, and created 
an intellectual atmosphere of its own, more sti- 
mulating and invigorating than that of any simi- 
lar body of which we have any record. Critics 
who have observed the changes which have 
come over it since its constitution was funda- 
mentally altered by the Reform bill of 1832, and 
the sweeping legislation which the Reform bill 
brought in its wake, are inclined to think that 
the old House of Commons has ceased to exist, 
and that its proceedings are getting to be more 
and more like those of other modern parliamen- 
tary bodies, which, however valuable they may 
be to the world, will never leave behind them a 
treasury of wit and humor such as is to be found 
in Mr. Jennings’s pages. A glance at the part of 
his volume which deals with contemporaneous 
politicians, will rather confirm this view. Dis- 
raeli, whatever his faults, did a great deal to 
make English politics amusing, almost down to 
the day of his death ; but Disraeli after all be- 
longed to a by-gone generation, and was trained 
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in an~ old-fashioned school. Of the post-Dis 
raelitish generation, there are few names to be 
found recorded here as those of men who have 
contributed anything substantial to the common 
seem likely that 
the old days are ever to return. The tendeney 
of English public life in the future, with its larg: 
constituencies, the constantly growing influence 
of all kinds, and the de 
creasing individualindependence of politicians, 


store of anecdote ; nor does it 


of outside ‘‘ pressure” 


must be to the production of public men whose 
**anecdotal history ” will be less and less ints 
resting. An atmosphere of aneedcte implies 
leisure, independence, and cultivation, all of 
which the House of Commons once had in greater 
abundance than it is ever likely to have again. 
Mr. Jennings hes done his work well, though 
by no means completely. He ha: 
valuable information, from various sources 
to make a real ‘‘anecdotal history ” 
Again, a good deal of the contents of 
lote 
at all, nor in any necessary way connected with 
the history of Parliament. Moreover, heh 
in all cases succeeded, as he might easily hav: 


collected much 
; but 
more is 
needed. 
his volume is not, properly speaking, ane 
is not 


done, in making his anecdotes reveal the impor 
tant traits of character or points in the career of 
the persons to whom they relate. More than fou 


pages—to take an instance at random—are de 
voted to Lord Melbourne, and yet we get 


very clear idea of what sort of a man Lord Mel 
The stor 
relief at the death of an eminent literary man 
** bind 


anecdote of his begging to be informed on which 


bourne was. of his expressing great 


because he could now him up,” or the 
side of some important bill his own Government 
was to be, throw more light on the fundamental 
traits of his character than anything that M 
Jennings tells us. Perhaps the best thing 

collection about Lord Melbourne is an 
of the latter's reading to his collea 
that they might “know where they steod,” a 


in h 
account 


ues, in order 


memorandum of a conversation between Lord 
Gosford and the King (William IV.), The con 
versation was as follows : 

‘*** Mind what you are about in Canada. By 
—, I will never consent to alienate th wn 
lands, nor to make the council elective Mind 
me, my lord, the Cabinet is not my Cabinet ; 
they had better take care, or, by . I will 
have them impeached |!) You are a gentleman, I 


believe; I have no fear of 
what you do !*” 


you; but take care 
This, however, is rather an anecdote of William 
IV. than of Lord Melbourne. 

In looking through Mr. Jennings’s volume one 
is struck with the fact that the entertainment 
afforded to the world through the medium of 


eatly 


the House of Commons in its prime was gi 
increased by the presence among its members of 
a number of gentlemen whose extraordinary 
dulness helped to keep the atmosphere in an ex 

hilarating condition. Anecdotes about Lord 
Castlereagh, for instance, always have the flavor 
of novelty, often as we may have heard them ; 
but what must it have been to meet in the House 
of Commons as a regular debater a minister who 
introduced into his speeches remarks about ‘* the 
ignorant impatience of the relaxation of taxa- 
tion,” ‘“‘sets of circumstances coming up and 
circumstances going down,” and “the Herculean 
labor of the honorable and learned member, who 
will find himself quite disappointed when he has 
at last brought forth his Hercules?” The story 
that he once talked for an hour on what subject 
nobody could guess, and then suddenly ex 

claimed, ‘‘So much, Mr. Speaker, for the law 
of nations,” is probably a happy exaggeration ; 
and the declaration imputed to him, that he had 
‘now proved that the Tower of London is a 
common-law principle,” is probably apocryphal. 
Lord Granville says of him that he ‘‘ never spoke 
above the level of a newspaper.” But no news- 
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extending his ra 








of research, or at any rate by working his field 
with more pains, make his volume a really valu- 
able contribution t ferenerag: of parliamentary 
yvernment, t stands, it is full of interest 
ing matter of on l:ind and another. References 
to authorities are given throughout, wherever 
they are of importance; and Mr. Jennings has 
the “hb ricel spirit * to an extent sufficient to 
ve him, in the selection of bis anecdotes, from 
temptation to favor unduly any one political 

rt t the expense of its rivals. 

t Essa if Arthur Schopenhauer, Trans- 
latel by G. Droppers and C. A. P. Dachsel. 
af kee Sentinel Co. 1881. 

rari ‘thing apparently paradoxical in 
the character of Schoperhauer’s philosophical 
writings. No author ever took more pains than 


he to make hi 
use of short and 


of his thought 


illreaders by the 
pregnant sentences, of iteration 
in a different key, of figurative 


meaning clear to 
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called a good onc, not only bec 


some of Schopenhauer’s favorite doc- 
uti because they are comparatively free 
1e usual obligato metaphysical accompa- 
nt. The first essay is a bricf stat 


he pessimis life, lL abounds in bright 


ement of 
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an 


tic 





thing ‘Whatever may said to the con- 
trary, the happiest moment of the happiest mor- 
tal is still the moment he falls asleep, as the un- 
isppiest mom of the unh«ppiest mortal, thx 
n the wakes up.” ‘If life in itself were a 





ssion and d ledly preferable to 


non-existence, the gate need not be occupied by 
h terrible guards as death and its terrors. 
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ings of life.” In many of these epigrams the 
ophistry is so subtle and clever that it assume: 
the form of pure wit, or a grim sort of humor. 


admirable 


that rare gift, 
peculiar 


The chapter on Genius gives ac- 


an 
count of eading traits 


come of 
mixed up wit! of Sc 


1 sole 


f Schopenhauer’s 





fancies I essr?y on Poetry, among other 
: } 

things, contains a brief statement of Schopen- 

hauer’s theory of the tragic, on which some Ger- 


man has recently written a ponderous volume. 
According to Schopenhauer, Aristotle w 
wrong in making fear and pity the final object 
of tra Our pleasure in tragedy is rather 
owing to the fact that it brings the misery and 
inexorable fate of life so vividly before our eyes 
that we become fully aware that lifeis not worth 
living, and wills from it. 
Schoperhauer’s theory of love will not commend 
He repre- 


usion 


as 


gedy. 


accordingly avert our 
itself to lovers, as he himself admits. 
sents love as a blind instinct, and an il 
which makes its victims believe they will find 
greater happiness together than in a union with 
1; whereas in truth it is the 
any 
illusion, 


other individual 
chil 1 ¢ 
real advantage is secured through this 
since passionate love springs up usually only be- 
se Virtues and faults 
and will therefore be neu- 

On Education Schopen- 


al Vv 


alone—that is, the race—for which 


tween two young per yple wh 
are of opposite kinds. 


tralized in the child. 
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hauer’s leading thoughts are that it should pro- 
ceed from the particular and intuitive to the 
; that memory is the facul- 
ty which should first cultivated in youth 
when it has most tenacity, and that all subjects 
rreat errors are possible, such as ronal )- 
ld be postponed till afte 
the judgment has ac- 
1 some strength and independence. 

Of the present translation it may be said that 
it generally gives the meaning of the original 


rectly, but that it ant. Schopen- 
ly 


general and abstract 
be 


wherein ¢ 


and Tyre 





sophy 


rion, 





the sixte por 


“—y year, 





is not eleg 
} to be as elegantly trans- 
luted as ‘Wilhelm Meister’; but for that 

should need a second Carlyle. If the present 
1 borne in mind the pages of 
mhauer heeps on some one for 
serting the word “is” ina quotation from him 
he had left it out, they would not have 
translated the statement quoted from Philo (p. 
133) ‘‘that usually one more belongs to the great 
thinks,” by ‘that 
at mass than every 


inver’s works deserve 


we 


ranslators hax 


abuse Schop in- 


W here 


mass than every one usually 





one belongs more to the gr 


” 


one thinks. 


The Amenities of Home. 

Books.] New York: D. 
A BOOK in the main so sound in theory and 
always so admirable in intention as ‘ The Ameni- 
ties of Home’ must do good, even though some- 
times smart rather than clever By “sound in 
theory ” we mean as to what a true home should 
be. Of the estimate of the American homes of 
to-day, which is pessimist to the extreme, there 
may be doubts. Perhaps to suggest a 
limitation rather than a fault in the book. 
Whatever may have been the author’s own ex- 
perience, she has chosen to describe the life of 
the easy-going newly rich, and a very unplea- 
sant picture it is; but by much as it is 
faithful to the original it is un-;ust to the 
sweet and modest homes which n so large a 
part of our towns and villages 

sand the summer watering-places will sup- 
ply countless examples of all that the author 
deprecates—the want of respect, the selfish 
idling, the fast talk and faster manners—but are 
they not found among people who aro without 
homes ? and, on the other hand, what is it but 
love of home and a desire for its amenities that 
within the last ten years has scattered the 
pleasant summer homes all about the seashore 
1d the mountai railroads make 
quick and going possible? What is it 
but the growing sense of the dignity of a home 
one’s of the fitness of it, that 
wrought the change in one generation by which 
so many ladies alone, the unmarried even, now 
prefer to keep house by themselves—a thing un- 
known in our country twenty-five years ago? 
The answers to some such questions might prove 
that this looseness of family ties, of household 
bonds, is not, as the author would have us infer, 
a deterioration from elder virtues. It is the 
transition state of people who have been, as the 
French say, ‘‘disclassed” by their new and 
rapid wealth. Im such cases the first loss is 
always of the characteristic virtues of the ear- 
lier position, the first acquirement always of the 
faults of the new. The granddaughters of the 
Copley beauties who rightly serve as models in 
this book are much the same manner of women 
as their forebears—witness the lawns of Stock- 
bridge, the shades of Lenox ; but the Daisy Mil- 
lers have no grandmothers. 

One word which should describe the ideal 
home, we do not find—that is, inferesting. No- 
thing so surely binds the daughters and still 
more the sons to the home as to make it inte- 
resting. This is the more true, because there 
can be no pretence about it; no outsider can 
contribute this element to the home. Architect 


[Appleton’s Home- 
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and upholsterer can make it healthful, bright, 
and attractive to the eye, but nothing but a full, 
interesting life within can make home interest- 
ing. This leads to what seems a higher plane 
than the author reaches. Doubtless the 
venus to whom the book seems addressed are 
beneath it, and it is easy to fall into sentimental 
views on the subject ; but the fact remains that, 
after our idea of the divine, there is nothing we 
It is the best, th: 
highest outcome of all our manifold civilization. 
In this view, and this only, is justified its costli- 
ness—costly because to make it, to maintain it, 
requires the time, the force, the mind of all 
women. Take them from it for pleasure or for 
work, and just so much is lost: is it for bread- 
winning, it is the pity of it; is it for pleasure, 
for folly, it is the shame of it. 

An issue might be joined upon some dogmatic 
statements in the book, such as : ‘‘ It is the man’s 
prerogative to decide upon religion, politics, 
business, social position, expenditure.” 
this to make ‘‘the good wife” 
not harmony a finer music than mere unison ¢ 
Does not such an assertion imply that it is possible 
to have known only women who can but follow 
a guide, who have no individual life, no wise 
judgment when to insist and when to yield # 


pear- 


have so precious as the home. 


Is not 
a mere echo? Is 


Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Trans- 

lated by Emma Lazarus. To which is prefixed 

a Biographical Sketch of Heine. New York: 

R. Worthington. 1881. 
Miss Lazarus is the latest, and we wish we 
could say the best, also, of Heine’s English trans- 
lators. Scrupulous fidelity to the original metre, 
and all the literalness that can be demanded, 
mark the specimens of her skill here made pub- 
lic. But in neither direction is the highest suc- 
cess to be attained in the case of this poet, whose 
rhymes, metres, and diction must all be freely 
modified in order to save the essence of the 
charm inherent in his mother-tongue. Mr. Le- 
land has shown how easy it is to be at once stiff, 
unidiomatic, and vulgar by too close an ad- 
herence to the model. Miss Lazarus’s rendering 
is never vulgar, it is seldom unidiomatic ; but it 
too frequently reminds us that it is not spontane- 
ous English verse. Her literalness occasionally 
forsakes her unnecessarily, as in the excellent 
translation of ‘‘ Solomon ” (p. 47), where for 

“ Behold ! a frown across his brow they view,” 


* And if a frown,” etc., would have been closer 
and less abrupt (‘‘Und zieht er,” ete.). On 
page 178, 

“Tis long since I left the town and its people,” 


is a serious error for “‘ she left” (‘‘Sie hat schon 
lingst,” etc.). Page 93, 


“ We crept into the hencoop,” 


describes a feat of some difficulty for two 
children. ‘‘ Hiihnerhiuschen ”— hen-house — is 
Heine’s word. In the poem “ Tannhiiuser” Miss 
Lazarus shifts the accent of this name to suit 
her convenience. On page 95 we have “at six 
and sevens,” which is less than English. On 
page 140, “clashing” is made to rhyme with 
“passion.” The trying pun, 
“ Ein Thor ist immer willig, 
Wenn eine Thorinn will,” 


which Leland takes by the horns in this manner, 


“ Oh! a wicket is always ready 
To ope when the wicked wiil,” 


Miss Lazarus gets over by a change of sex : 


“ A door will always open 
When the adorer knocks.” 


Perhaps as favorable a sample of our author's 
work as we can cite briefly is the following con- 
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tribution (p. 161) to the many attempts to Eng- 
lish * Ein Fichtenbaum”: 
“ There stands a lonely pine-tree 
In the north, on a barren height: 
He sleeps while the ice and snowflakes 
Swathe him in folds of white. 


‘He dreameth of a palm-tree 
Far in the sunrise-lend, 
Lonely and silent longing 
On her burning bank of sand.” 


And we conclude this notice with a comparison 


in criticism of Miss Lazarus’s method. Here is 
her version of ‘Sie liebten sich Beide, doch 
Keiner” (p. 45): 

“ They loved one another, but neither 


Confessed a word thereof ; 
They met with coldest glances, 
rhough pining away with love. 


“ At last they parted ; their spirits 
Met but in visions rare. 
They are long since dead and buried, 
Though scarcely themselves aware.” 


little 


. } ) 
anonymous: 


Beside it we place the following from the 
volume of selections published 
three years ago by Macmillan & Co., and still, 
to our mind, the best, for its range, of anys 


translations from Heine we have met with : 


“ These two, they loved each other well, 
But neither would the secret tell; 
They seemed like enemies, and yet 
Their hidden love was passionate. 

“ At last they said farewe!ll—and then 
They met not, save in dreams, again. 
They both were dead—dead long ago, 
Yet scarcely knew that it was so.” 


Sketches of Longer Works in English Prose and 
Verse. Selected, edited, 
Henry Morley. London, Paris, and 
York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


and arranged by 


New 


THIS is a quarto volume of some 450 pages, the 
fifth in Prof. Morley’s series of works having to 
do with English literature. The title sufficiently 
indicates its scope, and its editorship is sufficient 
guarantee of judicious execution, in the main. 


Necessarily the ‘“‘ longer works” presented are 


more or less abridged, and of course some 
works lend themselves to such treatment far 


more readily than others. Those of Beowulf, 
Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, Daniel, for exnmple, 
may be subjected to curtailment at the hands of 
a competent editor without any loss which th 
reader is likely to feel, or at least which he is 
not likely to regard as more than recompensed 
yelo- 


as *‘ Hudibras’ 


by the convenience of having them in e 
pedic form. 
loses little by presentment in a series of long 
extracts. Whether the same may be said of 
‘The Faerie and the ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ is much doubtful. It is prob- 
able, however, that only on these terms will 


Even such a work 


Queene 
more 


they ever be ‘‘sampled” at all by many read- 
ers; and if everything written by 
and Spenser deserves to be read not only 


Shakspere 
for 
its merit but because of its authorship, a merely 
speaking acquaintance is certainly preferable 
to none whatever. The Lost’ and 
‘Tom Jones’ fall into quite another category. 
One might just about as well know nothing 
at all of know only parts. On 
the other hand, again, there is perhaps no rule 


‘ Paradise 


them as to 


to be laid down in this respect concerning such a 
work as the ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ and dif- 
ferent people will differ as to ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
and ‘Gulliver's Travels, though there is no ques- 
tion as to ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe ’"—completeness being essential to an 
appreciation of Goldsmith’s novel and intolera- 
ble in On the whole, there are 
nore advantages than disadvantages in Prof. 
Morley’s scheme, and in our judgment 
latter are counterbalanced by the way in which 
the reader is introduced to works of the second 
or third class, but of great reputation and rarely 
read. Omissions are inevitable as a matter of 
course, but the fiity-odd pages devoted to the 


Richardson's. 


the 





Loo 


nineteenth century might, we think, have been 
the 
from such a work as ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ say. 

A “feature” of the 


adds greatly to its value, is its large 


sacrificed to inclusion of extracts 


secure 


volume, and one which 
number of 
illustrations—nearly 150—which consist of fac 
other 


*Hudi 
Hogarth’s 


similes from original manuscripts and 


authentic sources. 


rhus the portions of 
bras’ contain many reproductions of 
plates ; the *‘ Canterbur 

with a quaint initial from John Stowe’'s Folio of 
the diffe 
rent personages who figure in the pilgrimage 


v Tales’ are introduced 


Chaucer in 1561, and contain cuts of 
from the Ellesmere manuscript; Lydgate is 
illustrated by, among other 
tion of ** Old Canterbury,” from William Smith's 


Landsdowne M&S, ; in 


cuts, a representa 


‘ Description of England,’ 
More’s “U 
that 
LAS ; 


coat o 


topia” there is 


a cut of the plan of 


happy island drawn for the edition of 
Robinson Crusoe appears in a stylish frock 
skins as he was depicted in the first ed 
tion of 171); ** Mr. Burchell’s Pocket-book ” is 

drawn by 
‘The 


:and among the most 


particularly engaging bit of genre 
Dodd to illustrate 
Vicar of Wakefield’ 
curious are the frontispieces to Hobbes’s * La 
viathan’ (1651) and to 
(1620), The book is in 
well printed, and abundantly indexed, 


Harrison's edition of 


L7S0) 


the *‘ Novum Organum 


wide double col s 


Count Agénor de Gasparin. By Thomas Borel 
Translated from the French by O. QO. Howard, 
Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 1881, 8vo, pp. 126. 


Mae Count de Gasparin is one of the men who 
deserve to be remembered by this republic for 
the good and bold words spoken in our behalf at 
His 
biography by Thomas Borel will well repay the 
take to read it. 
ulogy than a biography, giving very few events, 
the 
of his individuali 


i time when they were worth much to us. 


brief time it will It is rather a 


not presenting the reader with the words of 
man himself as the best picture 
ty, but dwelling upon the several features of 
that enc 
which the 


his character in niastic, not to say 
French 
well adapted 


sounds 


rhapsodical, style of are so 
truth is so 
language. It 


must be acknowledged, 


fond, and which in 


to the genius of their 
rather flat in English, it 
especially in the unidiomatic 


clumsy and 


English of this translation. Take, for instance, 
the following passage: ‘* That sensibility which 
affected him in meeting a solicitous countenance 
or chagrin was extended to everything which 
had breath. 
seeing at his feet the partridge which he had 
had to do to himself in 
order to finish it. He gave no more shots except 
the blank, and he never regretted it.” 
ing that M. de Gasparin was a public man, the 
book little 
upon public events and parties in France ; 


He did not forget the day in which, 


wounded, he violence 


Consider- 
contains surprisingly information 
it is 
purely a personal memoir, 


Sea A Collector’s Guide and an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Marine Algw. By 
A. B. Hervey, A.M. Boston : 8. E. Cassino. 


ISS1. 


Vosses. 


THIs is a handy octavo volume of very modest 
pretensions. It professes to give chiefly the more 
obvious characteristics of our commoner sea- 
weeds, and this part of the work is well done 
The descriptions are clear and the plates are re- 
markably good ; rightly used, they will serve a 
very excellent purpose in enabling amateurs to 
identify some of the prettier forms of alge which 
we thrown upon our beaches. We hope that a 
second edition may give also more than an ink- 
ling of the proper classification based upon the 


organs of reproduction, This may be done by a 





ittered through the work and 
sary of the terms used 
of s 
h in need of a popular work 


<v introducti 


weeds. 
mur which 
n to Professor Far- 
ulded that 


uld be sacri- 


lpra It may be 
sent volume c 


triment, to make room for more 


A. Henshall, 
& Co, 
until lately has 
elected 


and only w 


portsmen an 


ithinu few years have 


known that as a game-fish it 
or the latler 
© tell us with certainty the se 

ts spawning. The first hal 

book is chiefly devoted to t 
description of the varieties, rangi 
habits of the 


to the lay reader. The 


nerall 
equal of the book-trout, 


SONS Or 


, 
ania 
black bass, and is not especially 
Interest 


veneral di 


ing 

vision he makes 

the lar 
] 


and no 


in the two species of his fish is 
ge-mouthed bass and smail-mouthed bass, 
dicate 
there are other differences in shape, 
1 Both varieties 
and have the 


names could better il them, al- 
though 
‘ lor, 


and size of scales and fins. 
waters 


Henshall 


admits 


frequent the sume 
habits, and, Dr. 

gamy, although he 
contrary belief 
the habits of the black bass, the Doctor says, on 
p. 170: ‘** A well-attested fact is that the largest 
bass are found in the largest bodies of water, or 
is most extensive.” We think 
found where the best 


Sri 
thinks, are equally 
the existence of the 
Speaking of 


lers. 


among ang 


where the range 
if he had said they are 
supply of proper food exists he would have 
been more correct ; and this may or may not be 
The largest 


have ever seen taken were in a 


where the range is most extensive. 
blac k bass we 
not 


where 


two miles long, in northern 
the average weight of 
day’s catch was nearly six pounds. This large 
growth is doubtless greatly attributable to the 


unusual abundance of small shell-fish and min- 


- 
small lake, 


Michigan, one 


1 


nows in the lake. Every angler knows that the 


largest 


bodies of water do not always yield the 
The trout of 
in Maine are larger than those of Lake Superior, 
those of the 
Great 
anadromous fishes, especially of the Salmonide. 


largest fish. the Rangeley waters 


and Thames the largest of theii 


kind in Britain. The same is true of 


The Grand Cascapedia River of New Brunswick, 
much 
larger salmon than the Restigouche of four times 


although a rather small stream, breeds 
its size, or indeed than any other river of the 
Atlantic coast ; and the sea-trout of the Nou- 
velles, hardly more than a brook, are larger 
than those of most of the rivers falling into the 
Bay of Chaleurs. 

Part second treats of ‘tools, tackle, and im- 
and 
tions to those contemplating bass-fishing ; one 
chapter on “ knots” 
careful study. The illustrations of this part, 
though poor, are very useful in explanation of 
Dr. Henshall’s directions as to tackle and the 
paraphernalia of fishing. Part third is entitled 
** Angling and Fly-fishing,” and contains minute 
and thorough instruction as to fly and minnow 
casting, the way to approach the bass, to fish 
Regarding the last 
operation, our author says: ‘“‘ Don’t be in a 
land him; the longer he resists the 
better for your sport. Take your time, and 
only land him when he is completely exhausted.” 
Any fish should 
be landed just as soon as practicable after being 
hooked, of course with due regard to the strength 
of the tackle. If he is well hooked, he is certain 


plements,” contains many useful instruc- 


especially will well repay 


for him, and to land him. 


hurry to 


This advice we think very bad. 
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to be landed. 
the chances are better for his escape if long on 


If very lightly hooked, we think 


the line than if got ashore as soon as possible. 
He will 


ad ypte d. 


probably get off whichever course is 


We are sorry Dr. Henshall has not been able 
to avoid the 
leave 


sentimental side of fishing rather 
nore, and od old Wal- 
ton” to his needed repose. He is not a poet, as 
On 


father Izaak 
can be proved by reference to p. 582 ef seq. 
the whole, however, the book is by far the best 
of any recent American publication on fishing ; 
it supplies a great want, and is the only one we 
know which gives full and reliable information 
on the habits and the pursuit of one of the 
finest of American fresh-water fish. 


You ng Folks 


Hezekiah 


Edited by 
author of ‘ Zigza; 
Illustrated 
one hundred and fifty engravings. 
Estes & Lauriat. 1881. 


History 
Butterworth, 
Journeys in Europe,’ ete. 


of America, 


with 


Boston : 


WE cannot think Mr. Butterworth’s history of 


America so as his books of travel, 
of style, the 
whole very attractive to young people, both in 
the story and the illustrations. The history is 
in a style too heavy and formal for the class for 


successful 


which, with faults are on 


some 


whom it is intended, and the pictures are for the 
most part ‘‘made up,” instead of genuine illus- 
trations of history. We except, of course, the 
portraits and the views of real scenes—for ex- 
Bunker’s Hills (p. 
very striking view, especially if it is a genuine 
reconstruction of the original ground. The best 
part of the book is the stories that are inserted 
here and there, many of them unfamiliar ones— 
as, for instance, the story of Annawon (p. 151). 
Of course what children want is these pictu- 


ample, Breed’s and 259), a 


resque and suggestive stories, and so far the 
work is well done. As a consecutive history it 
is less successful. On what principle is the story 
of Acadia 84) between the 
early histories of Virginia and of New England ? 
And why is the chapter on ‘‘ Salem Witchcraft” 
placed (p. 157) before that upon ‘“ Persecution 
and Religious Liberty,” including the story of 
Roger Williams? On 234 we meet that 
quasi-word ‘‘misses”: ‘the patriotic 
spirit was shared by the boys [why not mas- 
It is discour- 


sandwiched in (p. 


page 
odious 
fers 7] as well as by the misses.” 
aging to see it make its way from school reports 
and shoe-dealers’ advertisements into a formal 
history published by a reputable house. 


Rome and Carthage. The Punic Wars. By R. 
Bosworth Smith, M.A. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 239. [Epochs of 
Ancient History.] 


THIS is a welcome addition to the ‘“ Epochs” 
series, giving us in a brief space the substance 
of the author’s larger work in the field in which 
he is an authority. The present work is indeed 
distinctly stated to be an abridgment of the 
other. Its point of view is therefore Carthage 
rather than Rome, and in this respect it differs 
from all other histories of this period. This fact 
must be borne in mind by the reader. Taken by 
itself, the sketch of Roman history and institu- 
tions here given is inadequate, even as a sketch 
subordinate to the main purpose of the book, 
while Carthage receives full and sympathetic 
treatment. At the same time the author accepts 
the result, the triumph of Rome, as on the whole 
a gain to civilization and humanity. 

The book contains an accurate and interesting 
history of Carthage, especially during the time 
of the wars with Rome. It is not the plan of 
this series to have elaborate discussions of con- 
troverted points; such points abound in the pe- 
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riod under review, and we always find a clear 
and forcible presentation of the best-sustained 
view. The chief question of this sort is Hanni- 
bal’s route over the Alps, which Mr. Smith as- 
sumes to have been by the Mont du Chat and the 
Little Bernard, undoubtedly the correct 
view. Curiously enough, the illustrative map of 
Italy mixes up the two opposing opinions, by 


st. 


extending the Taurini so far north as to occupy 
the valley of the Dora Baltea, into which this 
pass Kiepert, it may be remarked, 
makes the same blunder, saying that the pass of 
the Graian Alps (Little St. Bernard) led into the 
territory of the Taurini, that of the Pennine 
(Great St. Bernard) into the territory of the Sa- 
lassi; while a glance at the map shows that 
these two passes meet nearly at right angles in 
the valley of the Dora Baltea. Now this confu- 
sion must arise from an endeavor to reconcile 
Livy’s narrative with the theory which carries 
Hannibal over the Little St. Bernard—a useless 


enters, 


endeavor. Livy’s account is confused in many 
particulars, but is perfectly clear in the main 
thing, that he Hannibal to have 
crossed by the Cottian Alps or Mont Genévre. 
He makes him pass from the valley of the Istre 
to that of the Durance, which leads directly to 
the Mont it would have been the 
height of absurdity from this point to carry 
him north egain to the Little St. Bernard 
oreven Mont Cenis (which again is out of the 
question, as not in use in ancient times). More- 
over, he states positively that Hannibal crossed 
into the territory of the Taurini, that is, the up- 
per Po valley. If we follow Livy we must ac- 
cept the Mont Genévre route, as most of the Ro- 
man writers after him did, and as M. Réville has 
done in a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (May 1, 1880). But the authority of 
Livy on a point like this is absolutely worthless 
against that of Polybius ; and Polybius is at va- 
riance with him on the two vital points—he says 
nothing of the Durance, but carries the march di- 
rectly up through the country of the Allobroges ; 
and he leads Hannibal into the country of the In- 
subrians, to whom the Salassi, who occupied the 
valley of the Dora Baltea, were vassals. His 
testimony is almost as explicit for the Little St. 
Bernard as Livy’s for the Mont Genévre. 

Another point of controversy is the position of 
the Romans and Carthaginians respectively at 
the battle of the Trebia. This controversy, too, 
hinges on an alleged discrepancy between Livy 
and Polybius. Livy’s account certainly places 
the Romans on the left bank of the river, and 
this is the view adopted by most writers, and 
followed by Mr. Smith. Mommsen, claiming 
the support of Polybius, places the Romans upon 
the right bank, but we cannot see on what 
ground. The narrative of Polybius, while not 
quite so explicit, perhaps, as that of Livy, seems 
to us to be perfectly consistent with it, and in- 
consistent with any other view. Mr. Smith 
gives a good plan of the battle-ground, but fails 
to indicate the points of compass. 

A third question is as to several localities in 
the city of Carthage. Mr. Smith has studied 
this subject upon the spot, and his conclusions 
agree with those of Kiepert, but differ from 
those of the explorer Dr. Davis. He describes 
the topography clearly and well, and places the 
Byrsa on the Hill of St. Louis, at the south, the 
Megara northwest of it, and the artificial harbor 
on the coast of the open sea, southeast of the 
Byrsa. 


conceives 


Genévre ; 


Demosthenes: With extracts from his Orations, 
By L. Brédif, of the University of France. 
Chi- 


ete. 
Translated by M. J. MacMahon, A. M. 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 8vo. 
So much honest, hard work has been put into 
this book by both author and translator that one 
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cannot nelp sincerely regretting that the pro- 
duct is not more worthy of commendation. The 
book goes over the facts of the public life of 
Demost treats of his peculiarities 
as aman, as an orator, and as a statesman, 
cusses particularly the trial which gave us the 
Oration on the Crown, and gives a view of the 
history of Greek oratory. It abounds in illus- 
trations and parallels, mostly from Roman and 
French history and literature, and in quotations 
with Demosthenes. 


henes minutely, 
dis- 


from orators contemporary 
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